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ind verily, Penelope, the spirit urgeth and 
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». Jane Jones contends stoutly for the 
pplicable to John. Jane’s argument is 
-tusive. When John does liquor, he does 
a John don’t liquor, he don’t lick her; 
‘hn can’t liquor, he wont lick her; the 
vishes to reach. 
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moye the anchor which had been dropped 
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mgrees thunder is called “‘ the sky gun ;” 
the day’s child,’’ and one who is intoxi- 
ve ‘* taken captive by rum.”’ A native of 
ed England a few years ago, when asked 
id—‘‘ Him be water fast asleep,” and of 
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sed £5 at the College police-office, Dublin, 
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countess asking a young nobleman which 
prettiest flower, roses or tulips? He re- 
gallantry: 

nip’s two lips before all the roses in the 
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nridge, in reprimanding a criminal, was 
n, ** Sir, Tam not so great a scoundrel as 
—takes me to be” ‘ Put your words 
* replied the judge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAMP. 


Tue battle of Inkermann had been nobly 
fought, and won by the heroic soldiers of the in- 
vading army. New glories had been heaped 
upon the arms of England, and new lustre added 
to those of France, though at fearful cost; 
and now the soldiers, seeking for some repose 
after so awful a combat, sought but found it not. 
Two weeks had passed away. The Russian win- 
ter had began. It had come with many warn- 
ings ; had come announced by many legible 
signs ; but still it came to those who were unpre- 
pared to meet it. Snow began to fall, but it 
fell on soldiers who were destitute of clothing 
and of shelter. Frost came, and it found men 
half-naked, working in the trenches, a ready prey 
for hardship and calamity. Already want and 
cold had taken the lives of many whom the 
dreadful storm of Inkermann’s bullets had spared. 
The soldiers were astounded at so much misery, 
and dreaded the future. They knew that Balak- 
lava, such a little way off, was crowded with 
provisions, and that then government was send- 
ing out clothing and ammunition; yet still it 
seemed as though every man was doomed to 
perish from want of the commonest necessaries of 
life. Suffering and misery began to rule uni- 
versally. 

It was a bleak morning a few weeks afier the 
batsle. A thin covering of snow lay upon the 
ground, and served to array guns, and siege 
works, and soil, in one mono-colored robe. It 
was a gloomy sight to glance around upon the 
wide extended plains, where snow, the dreadful 
companion and forerunner of winter, already be- 
gan its temporary sway, and showed that the 
severities of a Russian winter would soon afflict 
the wretched soldiers. 

There was a tent in that division of the army 
near the va!ley of Inkermann, whence, early in 
the morning, a thin cloud of smoke from the fire 
within had begun to ascend. It was a singular 
tent, and, from its shape and situation, promised 
much more comfort and shelter than the thin 
canvass tents which lay around it. It was the 
tent of Lionel D’Arcey. It was formed by ex- 
cavating a place in the ground six feet deep, and 
forming over it a thick roof of tarred canvass, 
laths, and mud. A strong stone fire-place took 
up a large part of one end of this comfortable 
tent, and a bright fire blazed merrily up the 
wide chimney. The entrance was by a channel, 
dug slantingly downward toward the floor of 
the tent. A thick curtain, like those at the doors 
of cathedrals on the continent, formed the cov- 
ering for the doorway. Upon a rude bed at one 
end of the hut lay Captain D’Arcey. His head 
was bound in cloths, and rested upon his saddle- 
bags. His face was pale as marble, and dis- 
figured in one place by a streak of blood, which 
had by some means trickled down from under- 
neath the bandages. It was yet quite early, and 
D’Arcey had not waked. He still slept, but his 
sleep was disturbed and broken. At times he 
would start, and half-mutter some broken words; 
and again he would raise his hand tremulously, 
as though he would avert some impending dan- 
ger. Dreams distracted the mind of the sleeper, 
and kept him nervously agitated. The brain, 
weakened and fevered, caused the imagination 
to conjure up never-ceasing successions of trou- 
blesome visions. 

Still D’Arcey slept. He heard not the noise 
which at times arose without; he heard neither 
the thunder of occasionally exploding mines, nor 
the roar of cannon, which at times awoke the 
echoes. The shouting of men without came not 
to his ears. The tent door was suddenly but 
softly lifted as he thus slept. A cautious head 
peered into the tent, and a noiseless step ad- 
vanced forward. A man entered by slow de- 
grees, quietly and stealthily, making no noise to 

alarm the sleeper. It was Philippo. 

He advanced to the bedside of the sleeper, and 
bent over him. A sinister expression shot over 
his countenance as he gazed upon Lionel, who 
slept on, and saw him not. 

Slowly the Greek stooped, and came nearer 





to Lionel. Passing a stealthy hand over the 
bed, he gently touched the hand of the sleeper. 
Fora moment Lionel started, and seemed on 
the point of awakening; but at last subsiding 
into slumber, he permitted his arm to be slowly 
moved over toward Philippo. The Greek took 
his hand, and endeavored gently to relax the 
stiffness of its clench. Gradually the fingers, 
which slumber had stiffened, yielded to the per- 
severing efforts of Philippo, and in a short time 
the open hand of Lionel lay within his. Then 
there remained the last effort. The Greek be- 
gan, with unremitting cautiousness and steal- 
thiness, to draw from Lionel’s third finger a mas- 
sive ring, on which was deeply cut the arms of 
the D’Arcey family. It was no easy task, for the 
ring fitted closely, and a sudden motion, on the 
part of Philippo, might waken his master, and 
defeat his design. But patiently and stealthily 
he worked, and at last he secured the ring, 
which he secreted in his bosom, and stole quietly 
away from his master’s side. 

When the Greek left the tent, D’Arcey still 
slept on, unheeding either the treacherous act 
jut accomplished, or the noise without, which 
increased every moment. At last the sudden 
shock created by a heavy falling body, and a 
commotion ensuing, roused the’ sleeping cap- 
tain. 

He started up, and looked all around him, as 
though unacquainted with the place of slamber. 
His face had a puzzled and inquisitive expression, 
common to those awaking from an unusually 
long sleep. He rubbed his eyes. At last, after 
several surveys of the hut, he seemed satisfied, 
and conscious of his existence. Seizing a stick 
of wood, he struck furiously upon a box which 
lay near at hand. 

“Philippo!’’ he cried. 

“Sir,” was the answer, as that faithful follow- 
er pushed the curtain aside, and entered. 

“How is this? How have I been faring? 
How long have I been sleeping ?” 

“About forty-eight hours.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Lionel, musingly. “I’ve been 
sick, I remember now. I have been lying here 
for some time ?” 

“About a fortnight, sir.” 

“ Yes, it seems so. I have been alternately 
sleeping anddozing. That was a terrific blow!” 
he pressed his band to his forehead. 

“ Pretty bad, sir; but it’s allright now. You 
will soon be restored. You are getting better 


fast.” 
“Yes, I hope so. What’s the news ?” 


“ Nothing new.” 

“ Has anything further been done ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Any more guns up from Balaklava?” 

“None!” 

“ What! Why, what in Heaven’s name are 
they doing here ?” 

“ Dying.” 

Lionel started, stared at the Greek, and then 
relapsed into silence. At length he spoke: 

“Are the men in the trenches ?” 

“Yes, sir; they are working harder than 
ever.” 

“But they have reinforcements ?” 

“No, not any.” 

“No reinforcements! Good Heavens! and 
must our 30,000 work in this way, and do the 
work of 60,000 men? However, it will be better 
shortly. Poor fellows! I’m glad they have 
warm clothes though. Of course, they have 
come ?” 

“No, sir. They have their old ‘rags.’ ” 

“What! Furies! Are our soldiers dressed 


in their thin summer clothes at this time of the | 


year?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Any way, winter clothes will soon be here, 
and then all will be right. 
our poor fellows have will be their food. After 
all, this is a comfort. Give an Englishman plenty 
to eat—hey, you old Greek you; and he will 
fight like a tiger. Our men have enough beef, 
though, I’ll be bound.” 

“T should like to see some,” quictly remark- 
ed the Greek. 











The only comfort | 


“What do you mean by that? Provisions 
are all right—are they not?” 

“The men, Captain D’Arcey, are famishing !” 

“ Famishing !” 

“Even so. The smallest possible rations are 
given tothem. But they get enough of what 
they call their ‘grog.’ ” 

In a fierce state of excitement Lionel leaped 
from his couch. He paced up and down his 
narrow tent, quickly and furiously. Philippo 
stood looking at his master, and appeared to en- 
joy his perturbation. 

“0, by the way, Philippo,” cried D’Arcey 
suddenly, and throwing off his thoughts of the 
soldiers’ misery, “has any mail arrived here 
lately ?” 

“One came this morning.” 

“This morning? Did you go and see if there 
were letters for me?” said Lionel, eagerly. 

“Tdid. There were none.” 

“None! Are you sure ?” 

“There were no letters or anything else for 
you.” 

“ You must have made a mistake. I tell you 
there are letters,” cried D’Arcey. 

“T asked, and I kept the officer in charge, 
looking over them for a long time. He searched 
the whole collection over again, but there was 
not one for you, sir. I went at early dawn this 
morning, as soon as the post arrived.” 

“And is it so!” said D’Arcey, ina tone of the 
bitterest disappointment. He tottered into a 
seat by his couch, and looked mournfully upon 
the floor. The Greek stood gazing at him, with 
a baleful leer of his eye, and an expression of 
triumphant malice upon his countenance. 

“ Are you sure that you had the post search- 
ed narrowly ?” said D’Arcey, unce more. 

“Tam sure. Why, my master,” said Philip- 
po, “ would I, who have risked my life for yours, 
hesitate to seck out a letter thoroughly? Be 
sure there is none fur you. But there is another 
mail expected at Balaklava to-day, I hear.” 

“Ts there? I will go in.” 

“Let me go, sir; I can go,” said the Greek, 
anxiously. 

“No, no; I must go myself.” 

“ Bat you are sick.” 

“Pooh! I am well now.” 

“T tell you, sir,” said Philippo, imploringly, 
and falling on one knee before Lionel, “I tell 
you, sir, you will kill yourself.” 

“Pooh! Am Iachild? Rise, Philippo. I 
am thankful for your faithful affection. But I 
will do this myself.” 

“It is against orders for any officer to go into 
Balaklava to-day.” 

“Tl run the risk, then. But stop—cease ! 
I will not have any more words.” 

The Greek was silent. Lionel seized his 
clothes hurriedly, and slipped into them. Ina 
short period he had mounted his horse, and was 
on his way to Balaklava. 

The camp was wild and forlorn. The snow 
covered everything except the deep-cut roads, 
where nothing but sloughs, and horrible pools of 
apparently unfathomable depth, and slosh, and 
mud, all seemed mingled together in indescriba- 
ble confusion. Here the snow would not remain, 
for the moist mud would cause it to melt im- 
mediately upon its fall, and turn into water, for 
the benefit of the road. 

Along this road Captain D’Arcey spurred his 
horse, who at every step sank deep into the 
mud, There was no long line of soldiers toiling 
at the guns now. Ithad been given up fora 
time. But men were there, handing shot to one 
another, and transporting them through this hor- 
rible mud to certain places of deposit. In his 
burning impatience, Lionel could scarcely endure 
the slowness of his progress. Now he would 
dart up the declivity, on the side of the road, 
and trot along the field for a short distance; and 
now, intercepted by brushwood and by rocks, 
he would be compelled to seek the muddy road 
agaia. An hour passed, and he was little more 
than half-way to Balaklava. Spurring, pushing, 
struggling on; passing at times groups of men, 
who were busily engaged on the Sysiphonian 
task of extricating huge siege-guns from the 
mud; and at times himself almost getting into 
the forlorn condition of the siege guns. 


Thus Lionel rode on to Balaklava. Two | 
hours after his departure from his tent he rode | 


up the crowded and encumbered street of the 
dirty pestilential town, and galloped furiously 
to the commissariat quarter, where the post-office 
was situated. He heeded not the wounded sol- 
diers who thronged the streets, he noticed not 
the confased mountainous mass of ruined goods, 
which might have saved the lives of thousands of 
soldiers; he saw not the horrible dens in which 
the wretched Turks were dying of pestilence and 
wounds. He rode furiously to the post office, 
and, bursting through the crowd around, he 
called out his name. 

His heart beat suffocatingly, and his hand 
trembled, as he extended it and grasped the wel- 


come letter. But it was not the well known and 
beloved hand writing. It was a plain, humble 
superscription. Lionel again felt the bitterness 
of disappointment. He tore it open. He read. 


“ Dear vouna Master :—The Hall is going 
down if you don’t come home. Your uncle is 


| plotting against you, and your father is sick by 








al uncle’s poison. Come home, or you will be 
illed, not by the Russians, but by your uncle. 
The ladies have run away, for fear of your uncle. 
They have written to you. Come home at 
once, and save your father. 

“ Your old servant, Ricnarp.” 


Lionel dropped the letter, and covered his face 
with both his hands. A moment more, and he 
had mounted his horse, and was furiously rid- 


ing back to the camp. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HEAD-QUARTERS. 


Heap quarters of the British general. It 
was a strange place which was dignified with so 
lofty a title. It was alow, rude cottage, with 
rough stone walls, and thatched roof, standing in 
the middle of a field which was trodden down, 
and cut up, and trampled into deep mud in every 
direction. From the corner of the roof a flag- 
staff ascended, from which floated the Brirish 
ensign, matched by another flag, which floated 
from a twin flagstaff at the other end of the roof, 
and bore the arms of Lord Raglan. From this 
place as good a view could be obtained of the 
siege-ground as could be had any where in the 
vicinity. 

It was the morning after the day of the mail’s 
arrival, and the weather was, as usual, raw, 
bleak and gusty. A crowd of men, of various 
grades and occupations in the army, stood with- 
out the door of Lord Raglan’s quarters waiting 
for admission. There was a sub-commissariat 
clerk, who was waiting here, till the next clerk 
in order above him should arrive, to whom he 
wished to state that two transports, laden with 
ammunition, had been lost. This superior clerk 
would inform his superior, who would acquaint 
the commissary-general with the fact, expecting 
the commissary-general to make it known in due 
time to Lord Raglan. Here, too, were various 
officers, waiting to give in various reports; and 
aids de-camp waiting for orders. It was neces- 
sary to wait some time, however, for reception, for 
the British commander.in-chief was by no means 
inclined to break through those admirable con- 
ventional rules which pervaded the society of the 
camp. Nine o’clock was near at hand, and still 
the inhospitable doors were closed. At last the 
reception began, the various reports were made, 
the orders were issued, the immediate business 
was attended to, and the crowd began to dis- 
perse. By noon but a few stragglers remained, 
and the sentries paced along the monotonous 
path before the door, undisturbed by surround- 
ing noise. 

Lord Raglan sat in the front parlor of this 
small house, and was engaged in examining pa- 
pers. His secretary, or valet de chambre, who 
performed the duties of a secretary occasionally, 
was writing at the other end of the table. It 
was interesting to see the contrast presented by 
the two men. 

Lord Raglan was portly in figure, with a fine, 
open English countenance, upon which a good- 
humored smile generally rested. His gray hair 
curled around a broad forehead, and his parted 
lips, when he smiled, displayed a row of whitest 
teeth. The other was a Greek, and in his rest- 
le:s black eyes, his agile form, his varying and 
various expressions, displayed all the subtlety, 
the slipperiness and the versatility of the Greek. 

A large pile of letters lay upon the table be- 
fore Lord Raglan, and he had been reading them 
with impatient haste. At last he came to one, 
which attracted particular attention, and peculiar 
displeasure. 

“Pooh!” he cried, flinging it down. ‘ There 
is no end to these cowardly requests of absence. 
By Jove, if this were permitted, every man would 
be off onleave. This D’Arcey now, what in the 
wortd is the matter with him—* severe contusion 
on the brain.’ Pshaw!” 

“ D)’Arcey ?” asked the Greek, inquiringly. 

“ Yes,” said Raglan, in a half-confidential way. 
“ Captain Lionel D’Arcey requests leave of im- 
mediate absence. He received, he says, a severe 
blow on the head at Inkermann. The poltroon! 
By Jove! Ihave no less than one hundred and 
twenty of such written requests before me at this 
very time !” 

«One hundred and twenty!” cried the secre- 
tary in amazement. 

“Yes, Galeron, one hundred and twenty,” 
repeated Lord Raglan; “and here is the last 
one—which came this morning, the request of 


| D'Arcey.” 


“D'Arcey, humph !” 
“ Why, what of him?” 








“ He wants to go, and tells your lordship that | 








he has contusion of the brain. I think (begging 
your lordship’s pardon), that the severe blow 
which he received at Inkermann, has quickened 
his imagination.” 

“Why? How?” 

“Why, I saw Captain D’Arcey riding at full 
speed up from Balaklava yesterday. He made 
his horse go at a rate which astonished the mis- 
erable horseless soldiers about here. Why, your 
lordship, he made quite a stir in the camp.” 

“And this fellow requests leave of absence ! 
But, what—do you mean to say that you saw 
him coming from Balaklava yesterday ?” 

“T did.” 

“Tt was against orders.” 

“Against express orders, my lord.” 

“What has become of him since the battle? 
He was reported wounded.” 

“« My lord, the tent of D’Arcey is more com- 
fortable during this cold weather, than the 
trenches.” 

“Why, the scoundrel has not stirred from his 
tent,” cried Raglan, indignantly. 

“No, my lord; he was severely wounded,” 
replied the Greek, with a sneer. 

“A wretched state of things, truly,” said Rag- 
lan, throwing his pen angrily upon the table. 
“A wretched state of things, when so many 
officers, shrinking from exposure, should set so 
shameful an example to the men. As to this 
D’Arcey, I feel a dislike to him above all. I 
know an uncle of his, Henry D’Arcey, in Eng- 
land, who is a perfect scoundrel. He is suspect- 
ed also of being a Russian spy.” 

“Tia!” said the Greek, starting. 

“But how did you find out anything about 
D’Arcey ?” asked Raglan. 

“Tam a relative to his valet, Philippo, an 
honest and trustworthy countryman of mine, 
with whom I have becn frequently united in vari- 
ous pursuits.” 

“And you found this out through him?” 

“ Yes, my lord, and worse things by far than 
this.” 

“ Worse! what now ?” 

“You say his uncle is accused of being a 
Russian agent, or rather is suspected ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I fear that the nephew resembles his 
uncle very strongly.” 

“What? Do—you—mean— ?” 

“T do, my lord,” replied the Greek, with a 
semblance of honest firmness in his tone ; ‘1 do, 
my lord, and I hope he may be discovered be- 
fore it is too late.” 

“ Be carefal, Galeron. Be careful how you 
utter such a charge against a gentleman, anda 
British officer.” 

“Pardon me, my lord. I gave it as a surmise 
of my own. I made this surmise from Philip- 
po’s information, and strengthened by seeing 
some very suspicious papers in D’Arcey’s tent. 
Could your lordship see those papers, you would 
have nearly the same feelings which I have.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Raglan, musingly, “ and 
yet there must be some traitors in this camp. 
The enemy has found out some secrets of ours 
which seemed impossible to be discovered. How 
it could be known evento many of our own 
soldiers seems a mystery. It must have been 
divulged traitorously to the enemy, and the trai- 
tor must have been of high rank, and deep in 
the confidence of the superior generals. Do you 
hear, Galeron, cunning Greek ; can you unravel 
the mystery ?” 

“ My lord, I have my own suspicions which I 
hesitate to utter. Yet, Philippo, who has a true 
and honest heart, first gave me hints concerning 
this, and told me so much that I can scarce avoid 
believing what I yet tremble to think of.” 

“And what has Philippo shown you?” 

“Papers written in Russian, touching upon 
dangerous subjects, without any address, but 
signed with the D’Arcey seal. These were 
shown me last night by Philippo. His master 
had buried them in a secret place before the bat- 
tle of Inkermann. By a strange chance, Philip- 
po stumbled upon it. He sawit was in Russian. 
He understands that language. He read all.” 

“What did the paper speak of?” asked 
Raglan. 

“Tt was an account of our condition, of the 
number of guns which we had placed in position, 
of the locality of some of our batteries, and the 
situation of some of our mines.” 

“The scoundrel!” cried Raglan. “Bat is 
there no mistake? Is D'Arcey the author” 

“ There was no signature, of course. I did 
not knew his hand writing. Philippo said it was 
his master's writing, however. And there was 
the D'Arcey seal at the bottom."’ 

“Very good. Did you see anything more, 
Galeron *” 

“Philippo had found some pieces of paste 
board card, covered with strange characters, 
which he supposed was secret cypher. Of course 
he could not read that.” 

“ Of course not” 
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“He found some Russian coin, but that may | see what dreadful blow is impending over our | «Dia you see anything of a letter from home ? 
| I lost one which I received a day or two since. 


not be of any account.” | 

“ How is it, though, that this Philippo turns 
on his master? What proof is there that he is | 
not himself the scoundrel ?” 

“ He told me all this from old acquaintance’ | 
sake, and from a habit of confidence; for as we 
have been so much together, it is natural for us ! 
to talk over a great many things, and especially | 
a deed of villany like this.” | 

“ True.” | 

“And, then, I know him too thoroughly to be 
deceived by any story which he might invent. 
He would have no motive for deceiving me, my 
lord, and even if he had, he could not do so. 
Ah, no! T fear all this is too true. I cannot 
be prepared to prove anything. I merely tell 
your lordship these things.” 

“T fear they are too true,” said Lord Raglan, 
as he bent his head downward in the deepest 
thought. 

**Galeron,”’ said he, after a pause, “ was Cap- 
tain D’Arcey ever seen away from his camp ?” 

“ Often, my lord; or, rather, he was unseen ; 
for when he would leave the tent, he would be 
invisible sometimes for a whole night Philippo | 
never knew where his master went. Indeed, he 
never thought much about it, until this discovery 
of these traitorons documents.” 

“ But he was never tracked.” 

“Never, my lord, for who would suspect 
him ?” 

“ Galeron, thisis a terrible thing. Ifall which 
you have told me be true, then there will be 
fearful disclosures beyond it. You must be pre- 
pared, Galeron, with all the proofs which you 
can muster to bring home guilt to this man; so 
that, ifhe be indeed guilty, he may die; and if 
innocent, he may have the advantage of triumph- 
ing over every charge which can be urged. Do 
you hear, Galeron? There must be a conrt- 
martial. But we want more evidence—more 
evidence.” 

“D'Arcey did not think so, my lord.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Do you not suspect the cause of this sudden 
request of absence ?” 

“T do not.” 

“ Pardon me, then, my lord, if I say that I 
think the reason of this request was—because he 
has found that his manuscripts had been dis- 
covered. Fearing lest his guilt might thus be- 
come known he decided to fly.” 

“ Very probable; very much so, indeed. All 
this adds to the weight of evidence against this 
guilty or unfortunate young man. On you, 
Galeron, depends the burden of proof; or rather 
on your friend Philippo. He must be ready.” 

“ Will you hold the court immediately ?” 

"No. Leave D’Arcey for a few days at lib- 
erty, and inignorance. But to youl commit 
the charge of watching him. Philippo would be 
a good man to take charge of him. If he stray 
beyond the limits of the camp, and begin his 
dealings with the enemy, he must at all hazards 
be pursued and taken, and it shall go hard with 
me if I do not make him an example to all trai- 
tors in this army.” 

“« My lord, your orders shall all be punctually 
and thoroughly obeyed. To Philippo I can 
safely confide this delicate business. Trust him, 
my lord; he has a watchful eye, and a faithful, 
incorruptible heart.” 

“Then see that you attend to this at once, as 
soon as your day’s work is finished.” 

Lord Raglan and Galeron then returned to 
their work, and continued till late in the day ab- 
sorbed in this task. 

It was sunset as Galeron approached the tent 
of D’Arcey. Philippo came toward him, and the 
two men stood apart, unseen amid the gloom, 
and unheard as they conversed. 

“ Have you done it?” said Philippo. 

“T have.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt could not be better.” 

“Then I am yours eternally. You, Galeron, 
will have no reason to complain of spoil. I be- 
lieve we both fighton the same side. Ehom. 
Did his lordship swallow the bait easily ?” 

“Without a struggle. Your transcendent 
genius has arranged it well, Philippo. I present- 
ed it. He seized it. You know his directions.” 

“Excellent ones. We must have soldiers at 
our call, or I suppose I must attend to that.” 

“There will be no trouble about the soldiers.” 

“A few moments more they stood conversing, 
and then separated. Philippo descended into 
the tent. Pulling aside tho heavy curtain, he 
entered. 

Lionel sat beside his couch, heeding not the 
entrance of the Greek, thinking not of impend- 
ing danger. In his hand ho held a miniature, 
and, by the dim light of a candle, he gazed upon 
a beautiful face, for a long time, murmuring 
gently while he gazed—“ Irene! Irene!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ARREST. 


D’Axcey sat in his tent on the following day 
thinking over his prospects. To him they seem- 
ed gloomy beyond measure. The mysterious 
letter of the old servant man, so laconic, so full 
of dark meaning, so meagre in its details, yet so 
dreadful in its nature, had filled him with fears, 
whose character he did not dare to view. It had 
come to him like a thunderclap, or like the sud- 
din shock of an earthquake. How strange and 
base must have been his uncle’s conduct, if Irene 
and her mother were compelled to flee! How 
terrible would be his designs, if Richard the 
silent old servant man shonld feel forced to break 
the bond which bound his tongue, and write to 
his young master! As D’Arcey thought over 
these things, excitement sent the hot blood pour- 
ing through every vein, and foreed him to recline 
his head upon his pillow. 

“Poison! Good Heavens! what scheme of 
villany is here! Odessa—ah, I know. Irene has 
relatives there. Better there, than in England !” 
Such were the thoughts of D'Arcey. 

“T wonder,” he mused, “ when I shall obtain 
an answer to my letter to Lord Raglan? It 
should come this evening. He of course, will 
allow me to go. I must hurry to England, and 
















house.” 

He raised his right hand mechanically to his 
face, and pressed the back of it against his cheek. | 
Suddenly he jerked it away in surprise. He 
looked at it; the ring was gone! He had not 
noticed it until now. He rose and looked over — 
the floor of the tent, but could not find it. He | 
searched among all his old clothes, and examin- | 
ed all the pockets, and all the cavities which | 
were in them. He pulled everything to pieces | 
in his search, but in spite of all examinations, in 
spite of the strictest and closest scrutinizing, he 
was compelled to give up the search in despair. 
With an expression of the most profound disap- | 
pointment, mingled with surprise, upon his brow, 





he resur:ed his seat. 


“ Wonder where that rascal Philippo is? | 


Philippo, are you there ?” he cried. 

“Sir,” replied the ever attentive Philippo. 

“Here,” shouted D’Arcey. 

Philippo appeared instantly. 

“Do you know what has become of my ring ?” 

“ Your ring!” asked Philippo, in amazement. 

“Yes, my ring!” 

“T don’t know. Have you lost it, sir?” 

“Of course I have, or else why dol ask you?” 

“T know nothing aboutit, I assure you, sir.” 

D’Arcey turned away in deep dejection. 

“You were struck down senseless, and lay 
awhile on the ground at Inkermann, you know, 
sir,” Philippo went on to say. “I remember 
now a Rassian soldier remaining near you a 
moment. It wasa brilliant ring, and its glitter 
had perhaps attracted him. Might it not have 
been the soldier who took it ?” 

“Ah, was it so? That indeed is highly pro- 
bable. I thank you, Philippo. I feared that I 
had lost it about the tent. But under these cir- 
cumstances, it does not matterso much. You 
may go, Philippo.” 

D’Arcey sat down again. Philippo passed out 
of the door into the bleak and foggy weather out- 
side. He strolled a little distance from the tent. 
Galeron stood there to meet him. 

“Ah, Philippo,” he said in Greek. 
in time. What will be done?” 

“Tt is arranged,” replied Philippo. 

“ How.” 

“You be ready with some soldiers.” 

“When ?” 

“To-night.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Haif amile this side of ‘ Whistling Dick,’ 
at the post. I told you, you know ?” 

“O, yes. Trust me, Philippo. I'll be there.” 

“Be determined in what you do, and search 
his pockets, Galeron.” 

“Ofcourse. Trust me, Philippo. But you?” 

“O, I have another part in the play to per- 
form.” 

“Well, I don’t know what itis, but I believe 
it will be well done. When will we go?” 

“I will give several taps upon the barrel at 
the tent door, when the time comes. You must 
be ready for action.” 

“Well. Iwill be watching at the place.” 

And with a strange gesture, the two worthies 
separated. 

D’Arcey remained seated in his tent, motion- 
less and thoughtful. Suddenly a slight noise 
attracted his attention. Mechanically he raised 
his head. The small pane of glass which served 
for a window had been suddenly broken, and a 
paper was thrown through. D’Arcey jumped 
up in surprise, and raised it from the floor. For 
awhile, he stood silently gazing at the folding of 
the note, and the superscription. At length he 
tore it open and read. Excitement made him 
tremble as he read, and sent the hot flush of 
blood burning to his pallid brow. The note 
read thus : 


“T’m here 


‘* Sebastopol. 
“By white pet, quarter of a mile from ‘ Whist- 
ling Deck.’ Letter trom Odessa.” 


And this was all. Yet to D’Arcey’s san- 
guine temperament, it gave hope and pleasure. 
For who would write from Odessa, if not Irene 2 
anda letter from Irene would tell him all. But 
who sent this? He sprang to the door and look- 
ed all around. Philippo was in his part of the 
tent, calmly working at some things which it 
was his duty to take care of. D’Arcey walked 
up to him, and addressed him. 

“Did you see any one at the back of the tent 
just now, Philippo?” 

“No, sir; but I was looking out in front, and 
that may be the reason.” 

“ You saw no one?” 

“No, sir.” 

D’Arcey eyed him keenly, but Philippo only 
looked surprised. 

“Have you seen any one wandering about 
here, suspiciously ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Philippo, apparently puz- 
zled to know what his master was at. 

D’Arcey found that he could learn nothing 
here, and returned to the tent. He examined 
the letter again. It was written in a disguised 
hand, for each letter was written backward, and 
formed with great care and distinctness, qualities 
which belong to very few handwritings. He 
scratinized the letter most carefully. “How could 
it come from Sebastopol where it was dated ? 
How could it be brought here so secretly and 
pushed in unknown to all?” = D’Arcey inquired. 
“But then there are spies in our camp, and this 
may have been brought by some fellow who was 
on amore important errand. I have heard whis- 
pers about Raglan’s own valet. And then,” he 
thought, “how could a Russian officer be so 
familiar with the habit of the camp, as to know 
that the famous morzar was technically called 
here ‘ Whistling Dick ” Ah,” thought D’Arcey, 
“ prisoners can tell them that. They would very 
naturally speak frequently about ‘ Whistling 
Dick.’” 

Thus D’Arcey satisfied the doubts that at 
first arose very naturally in his mind, and after 
satisfying, or overturning every objection, he de- 
cided to go. Suddenly he discovered some loss. 

“Where the dence did I leave that letter of 
Richard's ?”’ he growled, as he eagerly searched 
the tent. ‘ Was there ever such acursed un- 
fortunate dog as 1? Philipro! Philippo !” 

Philippo entered at once. 





Have you seen it?” 

“No, sir; not any. I did not know that you 
had received one,” replied the Greek, with an 
expression of profound ignorance upon his vari- 
able countenance. 

“Good Heavens!” 
“everything goes against me to day. 
stantly finding out some great losses. 
cursed careless fellow I have been!” 

Philippo assisted him to search the tent, but 


[am con- 
What a 


the efforts of both were entirely useless, for noth- | 


ing could be found. D’Arcey gave it up. 

“Never mind, Philippo,” he said. “ Don’t 
go yet. Stay here awhile. You may arrange 
my clothes, I must go out this evening. Get 
ready my pistols, and be quick about it.’’ 


At nine o’clock that night, darkness thick and 


impenetrable ruled over the whole country. 
The snow had melted and left mud and water 
behind, so that its sheen was wanting now. 
Lights from watchfires and camp flashed out 
into the thick darkness, but it served to render 


| “no light, but rather darkness visible !” 


At this time, a figure closely mufiled up, 
emerged from D’Arcey’s tent, and after looking 
with seeming carelessness but apparent earnest- 


| ness all around, he strode swifily forward. As he 


walked, he could scarcely be seen amid the 
intense gloom, even when he was in the vicinity 
of a light, and when away in the thickest dark- 
ness, he was utterly invisible. He walked along 
silently, and shunning all places where the camps 
were assembled most closely, and avoided every 
spot where there was any light whatever. His 
course lay directly toward Sebastopol. It was 
no easy task to walk through that horrible slough 
which formed the soil around the British camp, 
and so the wanderer was longer than one might 
imagine, in passing over the space which inter- 
vened between him and the outskirts of the 
camp. Here there was a rough and rugged 
rock. At its foot, the customary watch was held 
by a half dozen sentinels. Here the figure paus- 
ed at first and seemed to doubt about passing. 
At last, favored by gloom, and by his own silent 
steps, he clambered over the rocks and escaped 
the gaze of the sentinels. Passing the rocky 
space, he saw in the distance the flashing lights 
and fires of Sebastopol. He kept directly on his 
way. There was a sharp rock before him. He 
hardly noticed it. He walked on—passed it— 
turned an oblique corner and—up sprung a half- 
dozen soldiers— 

“ Who goes there ?” 

But none waited for an answer. That black 
figure so mysteriously wrapped up, with such a 
silent step, must be examined more closely. 
They surrounded hira. 

“Who are you ?” 

“An officer—on duty.” 

“What brings you here ?” said the command- 
er of the guard. “ Have not your orders for- 
bidden you to cross the first line of sentinels ?”” 

“T am on particular duty.” 

“‘ Strange duty which leads a soldier toward 
yonder city. What proof have you?” 

There was silence. 

“‘ Have you no proof—no answer ?” 

“Tt is a most important duty, which I forbear 
“to mention,” said the other, haughtily. 

“Then you are under arrest.” 

“ Bo it so.” 

“Soldiers, do your duty!” cried their com- 
mander. They advanced to their prisoner. They 
seized him unresisted, and unwound from his 
form the huge cloak with which he was enveloped. 

“ Bring the lights here, closer,” said the com- 
mander. 

The soldiers brought up lanterns to see the 
face of their prisoner. They pulled away the 
cloak and raised his slouched hat. It was an 
officer who stood before them. 

“Captain D’Arcey !” cried the leader of the 
guard. 

“You know me, then? Ithink my name will 
be sufficient guarantee of my good intentions,” 
replied D’Arcey. “ You can let me go, there- 
fore, Signor Galeron, can you not ?” 

“T am deeply grieved,” replied the other, “but 
I cannot. You are my prisoner. You have 
been arrested under suspicious circumstances. 
You must be searched, Captain D’Arcey. It’s 
an unpleasant duty, but it must be done.” 

“Searched?” replied D’Arcey, haughtily ; 
but the stern looks of the soldiers around him 
told him how vain would be resistance. 

“Ha! what is this?” cried Galeron, drawing 
out the letter which D’Arcey had received in 
the morning—“ letter— Whistling Dick,’—white 
post,’—Captain D’Arcey, this is indeed sus- 
picious !” 

D’Arcey did not speak a word. 

“It is death to hold communication of this 
kind with the enemy, Captain D’Arcey.” 

But D’Arcey coolly whistled a tune. 

“ Back to the camp with the prisoner—men !” 
sternly cried Galeron. “You will be relieved 
by the next vidette. Back at once with the 
prisoner!” and the guard departed with him. 

Suddenly as they neared the next line of sen- 
tinels, a cry was heard, and Philippo came run- 
ning toward them. 

“Stop—stop!” he cried, while several scnti- 
nels already were seizing him. “ Deliver up 
your prisoner. It’s Captain D’Arcey—the brave 
captain. What right have you to him?” 

“He was caught outside the lines!” said 
Galeron. 

“He was not, I tell you. And why did you 
not catch him when he was out before? Why 
should he not go this time, too? Let him go,” 
and Philippo, apparently in a paroxysm of fear, 
threw himself at the feet of Galeron. 

“Oat before!” repeated Galeron, looking at 
D’Arcey with a glance of the deepest meaning 
D’Arcey appeared puzzled and bewildered at the 
strange behaviour of Philippo. 

“I know not what the poor wretch means.” 

“He only went afier his signet, I suppose,” 
cried Philippo, in a perfectly frantic manner. 
“A Russian soldier has it—”’ 

“Stop, you infernal fool!” shouted D’Arcey. 
| “Signet? Russian soldier? Hold your pris 
oner well, my men,” said Galeron, sternly; “ for 
| he is a precious traitor!” 


exclaimed D’Arcey, | 








CHAPTER IX. 
POISON! 


Beacon Hatt was hidden from view by an 
impenetrable canopy of mistand fog. The rooks 


sat lazily upon the branches of the old oaks and | 


elms around the hall, and cared not to fly about 
in the dark and drizzly atmosphere. The deer 
had slank to their coverts, and the hounds to 
their kennels; the horses were feeding in their 
stables, and the sheep in their folds; the swans 
no longer floated over the unruffled bosom of 


the crystal lake; and the song-birds no longer | 


poured forth their music from the grove. For 


why? Because it was the gloomiest sexson of | 
the year, the third week in November ; Novem- | 


ber, when all in England is buried in gloom and 
melancholy; November, when the country is 
covered with a fanereal veil ot fog and clouds; 


November, when miserable Britons, impelled by | 


the blues, vapors, ennui, misery, and despair, 
leap into the friendly waters of the surrounding 
sea, and leave their miserable lives forever. 

And now was Beacon Hall gloomy and for- 
lorn. Now was its naturally cold air greatly 
increased by the dampness of its venerable walls, 
and the indistinctness of their appearance, as 
they loomed through the thick mass of fog which 
gathered all around them. 

Yet, if gloomy without, it was not so by any 
means in that little turret-chamber which has 
previously been brought forward upon the scene. 
There, within a large fire-place, which took up 
half one side of the room, a stove had been in- 
serted, and the glowing coals, piled up high with- 
in the grate, sent forth a most grateful glow of 
heat, and presented a cheerful and enlivening 
appearance. Here, at his table, turning over a 
large number of papers, ‘sat Henry D’Arcey, 
and upon the sofa near at hand, in his usual 
lounging position, reclined his son Reginald. 
There was an expression of anxiety upon the 
brow of the elder D’Arcey as he leaned low over 
the papers, and examined them minutely—an 
expression of unsatistied curiosity, of bafled 
vigilance, of disappointed endeavor. He leaned 
his brow upon one hand, and with the other 
turned the papers over and over again; yet 
nothing among them seemed to satisfy kim. He 
rose from the chair, and, standing with his back 
to the fire, gazed intently upon the floor, in the 
attitude and with the expression of one who is 
wrapt in the most intense thought. 

Reginald lay gazing earnestly at his father, as 
if waiting for some observation. He, too, ap- 
peared anxious, as though some danger was near. 


“T shall have to giv® up the search, Reginald,” 
at length said Henry D’Arcey, turning to his 
son. ‘’Tis no use whatever. I cannot find it. 
It is the most unaccountable thing that I have 
ever known !” 

“Tt is most mysterious,” replied Reginald. 

“T cannot imagine how it could have been 
taken. I left the letter in the desk. I had the 
papers in that private drawer. Even though 
those rascally women have run away so sudden- 
ly, and in such an unaccountable menner, yet I 
don’t see how they could have taken these 
things.” 

“Nor 1.” 

“T don’t see how they could have got into the 
room, even.” 

“T’s beyond my comprehension.” 

“Why, man, the doors were all locked as T 
left them.” 

“True; not a bolt had been touched.” 

“And every slip of paper, and every small 
thing about the room, had not been stirred !”” 

“No.” 

“ That’s what makes the thing so strange.” 

“Then only these papers were taken ?” 

“Yes, only these; the very ones which I 
should have delivered up last of all.” 

“ By Jove, there’s a mystery here !"” 

“The only thing to be done, is to try to reme- 
dy the loss. As to the papers, blast them, they 
can neither be obtained again, nor supplied. 
The letter, Ican write it over again. I will 
have to go to London, however, to confer with 
some of my companions, for there were impor- 
tant statistics there, which I cannot obtain here.’ 

“ Why, I am going to London.” 

“ Well, we will both have to go.” 

“Can we leave this place in charge of Rich- 
ard?” said Reginald. 

“ The old rascal! yes, of course.”” 

“Ts he ours thoroughly ?” 

“T should think he was. I’m as certain of 
him as Iam of myself. He would sell himself 
for gold. I found out his weakness long ago.” 

“ He could not have got these papers ?” 

“No. Impossible. By the way, I will confer 
this morning with him. Ihave a few things to 
say to himin private. IfI goto London, J must 
goatonce. I shall leave this place this even- 
ing, so asto be there at daybreak to morrow 
morning.” 

“You have no hesitation in leaving him here 1” 

“Not the slightest. In fact, he goes it a little 
stronger than I do. He hates my poor brother, 
and tyrannizes over him too much. Q, Richard 
is a precious rascal! It is fortunate for me that 
I have him so entirely in my power.” 

Vos," 
rising from his seat, he went to the door. “As 


shall I?” said he. 

“Do so,” 
left the room. 

In a short time Richard made his appearance. 
He entered, and, making a reverential bow, he 
stood in a respectful attitude before his master. 
His “iron mask of a countenance,” as Henry 
D’Arcey termed it once, was as iron like as ever, 
and his eyes as cold and expressionless. 

“Richard, you're a queer fellow,” was his 
master’s greeting. 

Richard bowed. 

“I’m going to Lendon. 
here in charge. Can I trust to you?” 

The servant bowcd. 

“ You will have a delicate task.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, calmly. 

“A little in the drug line.” 

“ Fos; sie.” 

“ Bagyou will, of course, be well paid for your 
performances in the secret service.” 





replied his father; and Reginald | 








| cine. 
| so that Henry is baffled there. 
| battle his designs on one. 
said Reginald, thoughtfally; and | 


Richard only bowed. 

“How is my brother ?”’ 

“ Same as usual.” 

* Drooping any to day ?” 

“ Same rate as usual,” 

“T will leave him, then, entirely in your 
charge. You will show him that kindness and 
attention which have always distinguished you. 
He ha! Hey, Richard?’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And, in case of his suffering from want of 
appetite, or loss of sleep, here isa little medicine, 
which you can administer in the usual way. It's 
the same great Russian remedy which I gave you 
a fortnight or so ago. You remember the diree- 
tions—two drops per day, in a glass of wine.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Richard, calmly, taking the 
vial without moving a muscle. 

“Watch him; tend him; careforhim. Treat 
him like afather. Above all, give him the medi- 
cine invariably, you model of a faithful old do- 
mestic, you!’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah—eh—Richard,” said his master; “do you 
remember sceing any um—ah—stray papers 
around the house, written in foreign language— 
Chinese, for instance ?” 

“No, sir,” said Richard. 

“None? rather singular. 
up at night ?” 

‘“‘T’m up sometimes, when master’s sick.” 

“Indeed. Very good. Very strange. Ehem, 
you may go, Richard. Be kind to the poor in- 
valid. Ha, ha!’ and Richard departed. 

Toward the other end of the hall Richard 
directed his steps. He mounted a short flight of 
stairs, and then descended a long flight, and, 
walking along a lengthy hall, he stopped at a 
heavy oaken door. This he opened and «ntered. 
Shutting the door after him, he walked forward 
to a side room. 

He started back in astonishment ! 

Upon the floor lay extended the form of a 
thin and emaciated old man. His arms were 
extended forward. A small cup was in one 
hand, the contents of which had been spilled upon 
the floor. The other hand held a knife. Ona 
table by the side of an arm-chair, from which tte 
old man had apparently just risen, were a num- 
ber of retorts, globes, small furnaces, and chemi- 
cal instruments. 

Richard recovered from his astonishment, and 
sprang forward. Ile raised the old man in his 
arms, and placed him tenderly upon a chair. 
Then he harried around with eager steps and 
anxious brow; he took feathers, and burned them 
under the old man’s nostrils; he rubbed and 
chafed his hands; he put afew drops of invig- 
orating cordial between his lips. After a long 
time the old man began to give signs of life. 
He gasped, and struggled; and, after a few ac- 
tions like these, he recovered himself and opened 
his eyes. 

“Ah, Richard! faithful friend! you here?” 
he said. 

“Yes, my master, here to die for you.” 

“T believe I have had a fit,” said the old man, 
faintly, and with a shudder. 

“ Yes, sir; what was it? Anything from these 
bottles? Have you found out the Russian 
mixture ?”” 

The pale face of the old man grew livid, and 
his eyes filled with fire. His frame shook. He 
gasped forth, “O, God!” 

“You have found it out. 
said ?” 

“You were right, Richard. 

“Nicotine ?” 

“The most deadly of poisons, distilled from 
the tobacco leaf. Ihave spent the last hour in 
concluding my examinations upon it. I have 
discovered it. As soon as the frightful truth 
burst upon me, I fell to the floor. And my own 
brother—my brother Henry, to seck my life!” 

Richard bowed his head. The man of iron 
trembled. Here his heart displayed its true 
workings. 

“ Be calm, Richard,” said the old man, loftily. 
“Sir Gaspar D’Arcey may tremble at the in- 
gratitude of a brother, but he will scorn the op- 
pressions ofa monster. I will defeat him yet. 
Perhaps I may not live to witness his defeat, but 
others shall see the result of that life of villany, 


Do you over get 


Ts it not what I 


It is nicotine!” 


| which you, Richard, have first made known to 


me.”” 

‘He called me to him just now, and gave me 
This bottle,” said Riehard, holding forth the vial 
which Henry D’Arcey had given him. 

“Did he give you the same directions ?” 
m= “He did, sir.” 

“The monster! But no. Jo not throw that 
from the window yet. Use it up, according to 
his directions, but let the two daily drops be 
poured from the window. Ithink I know reme- 
dies which shall counteract the effect of the poison 
which I have already drunk. Two drops a day 
of this diluted nicotine would have killed me in 
three months.” 

“ You are safe now.” 

“Yes, and you shall get me the counter medi- 
The Greek ladies are away, thank Heaven, 
Be it mine to 
But my poor boy. 
From your conversation with me, on the day 


| after you had overheard them, Richard, I gath- 
Tam going out now, I will send him up here— | 


I wish to leave you 





ered that Philippo, the Greck, was employed to 
destroy him.” 

“ Yes, sir.”” 

“And he will do so, if battle and suffering do 
not prevent him. Thank God, he was preserved 
from the carnage of Inkermann. But what avail 
will be such a preservation, if he fall into the 
hands of this monster of a Greek 7” 

“Pray Heaven it may be oth+rwise, 
Richard. 

“O, Heaven! he may even now be enffering 
from the infernal machinations of this scoundrel! 
Greek.” 


said 


“ Say not eo, Sir (iasper, say not so. I have 
written the young master, and he will—he must 
come home.” 

“ Bat he may not be allowed.” 

“He must be allowed. Th» Rassian lady 


wrote him al-o.” 
“ What—lIrene 7” 
« Yes, sir 


” 


The young one. The young mas 


ter’s lady 
























































































































“Then, if he cannot anderstand yor 
her's will give him all requisite knowledge 
if I thought the Greek were out of th 
should prefer to remain here, and fight 
own battle Bat remember your part, | 
Tam to be dying daily. Your report 1 
Ways make me growing feebler When 
me I mast he in a darkened room, foe 
miserable. I must be sad, melancholy, a 
idiotic.” 

“ Yea, sir,” anid Richard, comprehend 

“ And he—he must lord it over all, : 
unscrupulous and traitorous son mast f 
his footsteps for atime. I will be sick and 
Tionel shall suffer abroad ; his love shal 
away, antl—until, the day of vengoanc 
hand !" 


CHAPTER X 


THE GIPSEY BRIDAL. 


“An officer, jast returned from the ( 
roped his compliments to Mr. Re 
Y'Areey, and requests the pleasure of bh 
pany at the King’s Arms, Beaconville, thy 
ing. The anticipation of a pleasant + 
— his subscribing his name, while a 
rom which the writer is suffering, will no 
him to call at Beacon Hall.” 


Such was the note handed to Reginald 
con Hall. Reginald was excited and per 

“Who can it bet’ he thought “1 
some message from Philippo. At any 
can do no harm to ride over and see my 
mous correspondent.” 

So he ordered a horse saddled, and w 
upon the road. The night was a dark or 
the road not in very good order; bat, as 
cey was sure of his horwo's footing, he pus 
ata good pace, particularly as the vill 
which he was destined was more than 
miles distant. He had accomplished but 
half this space, and was going through a 
pieco of wood, when his horse was su: 
thrown back on bis haunches. At the a 
stant a cold ring of steel was pressed up 
forehead, and a hoarse voice whispered in! 

“Not a word—not a straggle—or you 
dead man.” 

Taken completely by surprise, he suffers 
self to be dragged from his saddle by an’ 
hands. 

Directly ho was on his feet, the same un! 
assailants bandaged his eyes; and, held 
by the arm on each side, he was hurried 
He knew that 
in the woodlands by the rustle of the 
leaves under foot, and by the occasional 
ing of branches against his face, Once he 
ed a brook, for he could hear the braw! 
water over rocks; but, as be was lifted ca 
over the stream, he was satisfied that no 
diate harm was intended to his person; for 


over an uneven pathway. 


his captors would hardly have spared } 
annoyances of furding a wintry flood. 1 
way he was carried about a mile, as far 
could judge of time and speed. Atthiad 
his feet no longer presved the soil, but tro! 
solid rock ; and the damp, warm air that) 
his brow was certainly not the air of the 
He was ordered to halt; and, after a 
period of suspense, his bandage was ren 
The glare of light that burst upon his» 
first prevented him from distinguishing # 
ject on which they rested; but, as he gr 
customed to it, he looked with utter astoniy 
upon a singular and unexpected weene. Ir 
in a low cavern, illuminated by torches 
blazing pine knots stuck in the crevices 
rock. A crowd of men, women and ¢ 
were gathered in a semi-circular group ar 
rude elevated seat, on which sat Ella, the 
queen, her countenance wearing an expres 
unmitigated sternness and severity. Al 
were bent inquiringly on the prisoner, be 
word was uttered. There they all stood! 
tionless, mute, like #0 many grotesque 
carved out of stone. The silence endu 
lony, that even D'Arcey could not broot 
was so painful that he resolved to break | 
hazards. So he said, addressing the quer 
in a voice which he vainly endeavored to 


fim: 
“ My good woman, I should be very 


be informed why I am brought hither 1’ 
“These people, Reginald D'Arcey,” 
the queen, “ would be very glad to be in 
why they were driven like dogs from the « 
of Beacon Hall, and denied the usual pr 
of the poor—begging and gathering refu 

fiom wood and hedge t"" 

“ That is a question for the lord of the m 
answer, not for me," replied Keginald, ros 
some of his wonted assurance. “1 am 
proprietor of Beacon Hall.” 

" We will waive that question, then,” » 
erone. “ Yet another. Heard you ever 
Walter Freelove *”’ 

“I decline answering that question.” 

“Jt is well,” said the queen. “ Yete 
Saw youever this ring'’ and she ex 
golden circlet to the prisoner, HKeyinald ; 
at it, and handed it back, remarking 

" Not to my knowledge.” 

“LT thought not,” said the queen. ‘ 
troth plight from a gay wooer w « gips 
A mere trifle” She waved her hand, « 
ded to an attendant 

At that sigval, a curtain which hung 
farther end of the cave was partially wa 
by the person she addressed —the young 
Mark 
head to foot, and attended by two giper 
similarly attired, advanced w the fret of + 


and Zerlina, dressed in virgin wha 


sey queen; Zerlina never raised her eye 
the floor, from the moment she made her « 
ance, to the time when she sverd mek!) 
folded arma, tefore her mother, lhe «@ 
awaiting ihe sentence of death Lvery 
of here was wateted ly the young g pety 
with intense anxiety 

Heginald was powerfally affected att 
den appearance of Zeriina, and not lees & 
exjumite beauty, enhanced as it was by 
thre which would have been comeidered ¢ 
ina metropolitan drawing room, and whi 
econ in this wild cave and by torch lig 


deced « theatrical effect. The whole 











bowed. 
wrother 2?” 
ral.” 
iy today?” 
+ usual.” 

him, then, entirely in your 
ill show him that kindness and 
iave always distinguished you. 
Richard ?”’ 


of his suffering from want of 
of sleep, here is a little medicine, 
Iminister in the usual way. It’s 
ussian remedy which I gave you 
ago. You remember the direc- 
‘ per day, in a glass of wine.” 
uid Richard, calmly, taking the 
‘ing a muscle. 
tend him; careforhim. Treat 
Above all, give him the medi- 
you model of a faithful old do- 


chard,” said his master; “do you 
'g any um—ah—stray papers 
e, written in foreign language— 
ance ?” 

d Richard. 


cr singular. Do you over get 


‘times, when master’s sick.” 

ory good. Very strange. Ehem, 
chard. Be kind to the poor in- 
” and Richard departed. 

other end of the hall Richard 
3. He mounted a short flight of 
1 descended a long flight, and, 
lengthy hall, he stopped at a 
wr. This he opened and entered. 
»or after him, he walked forward 


ck in astonishment ! 
or lay extended the form of a 
1ated old man. His arms were 
ard. A small cup was in one 
its of which had been spilled upon 
other hand held a knife. Ona 
: of an arm-chair, from which tte 
»parently just risen, were a num- 
lobes, small furnaces, and chemi- 


vered from his astonishment, and 
He raised the old man in his 
wed him tenderly upon a chair. 
‘d around with eager steps and 
he took feathers, and burned them 
man’s nostrils; he rubbed and 
is; he put afew drops of invig- 
between his lips. After a long 
an began to give signs of life. 
| struggled; and, after a few ac- 
he recovered himself and opened 


d! faithful friend! you here?” 


aster, here to die for you.” 

have had a fit,” said the old man, 
h a shudder. 

vhat was it? Anything from these 
» you found out the Russian 


ve of the old man grew livid, and 
with fire. His frame shook. He 
O, God!” 

found it out. Is it not what I 
right, Richard. It is nicotine!” 


leadly of poisons, distilled from 
. Ihave spent the last hour in 
examinations upon it. I have 
As soon as the frightful truth 
T fell to the floor. And my own 
rother Henry, to seck my life!” 
ved his head. The man of iron 
re his heart displayed its true 


tichard,”’ said the old man, loftily. 
\YArcey may tremble at the in- 
brother, but he will scorn the op- 
nonster. I will defeat him yet. 
not live to witness his defeat, but 
‘the result of that life cf villany, 
hard, have first made known to 


me to him just now, and gave me 
d Richard, holding forth the vial 
Arcey had given him. 

» you the same directions ?” 

ver! But no. Do not throw that 
ow yet. Use it up, according to 
but let the two daily drops be 
»window. Ithink I know reme- 
counteract the effect of the poison 
lready drunk. Two drops a day 
vicotine would have killed me in 


fe now.” 

‘ow shall get me the counter medi- 
ek ladies are away, thank Heaven, 
is bafiled there. Be it mine to 
ms on one. But my poor boy. 
iversation with me, on the day 
wverheard them, Richard, I gath- 
po, the Greek, was employed to 


\ do so, if battle and suffering do 
Thank God, he was preserved 

‘of Inkermann. But what avail 

preservation, if he fall into the 

onster of a Greek ?” 

nm it may be otherwise,” said 


! he may even now be suffering 
| machinations of this scoundrel 


Sir Gasper, say not so. I have 
ig Master, and he will—he must 


not be allowed.” 


2 allowed. Thy Rassian lady 


er?” 


he young one. The young mas- 


Se 











“Then, if he cannot understand your letter, 
her’s will give himall requisite knowledge. But, 
if I thought the Greek were out of the way, I 
should prefer to remain here, and fight out my 
own battle. But remember your part, Richard. 
Iam to be dying daily. Your report must al- 
ways make me growing feebler. When he visits 
me I must lie in a darkened room, feeble and 
miserable. 
idiotic.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Richard, comprehending all. 

“ And he—he must lord it over all, and his 
unscrupulous and traitorous son must follow in 
his footsteps foratime. I will be sick and feeble ; 
Lionel shall suffer abroad ; his love shal! be far 
away, until—until, the day of vengeance be at 
hand !” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE GIPSEY BRIDAL. 


“An officer, just returned from the Crimea, 
presents his compliments to Mr. Reginald 
D’Arcey, and requests the pleasure of his com- 
pany at the King’s Arms, Beaconville, this even- 
ing. The anticipation of a pleasant surprise 
prevents his subscribing his name, while a wound 
from which the writer is suffering, will not allow 
him to call at Beacon Hall.” 


Such was the note handed to Reginald at Bea- 
con Hall. Reginald was excited and perplexed. 

“Who can it be?” he thought. “ Perhaps 
some message from Philippo. At any rate, it 
can do no harm to ride over and see my anony- 
mous correspondent.” 

So he ordered a horse saddled, and was soon 
upon the road. The night was a dark one, and 
the road not in very good order; but, as D’Ar- 
cey was sure of his horse’s footing, he pushed on 
ata good pace, particularly as the village to 
which he was destined was more than seven 
miles distant. He had accomplished but about 
half this space, and was going through a lonely 
piece of wood, when his horse was suddenly 
thrown back on his haunches. At the same in- 
stant a cold ring of steel was pressed upon his 
forehead, and a hoarse voice whispered in his ear : 

“Not a word—not a struggle—or you are a 
dead man.” 

‘Taken completely by surprise, he suffered him- 
self to be dragged from his saddle by unknown 
hands. 

Directly he was on his feet, the same unknown 
assailants bandaged his eyes; and, held firmly 
by the arm on each side, he was hurried along 
over an uneven pathway. He knew that he was 
in the woodlands by the rustle of the fallen 
leaves under foot, and by the occasional brush- 
ing of branches against his face. Once he cross- 
ed a brook, for he could hear the brawling of 
water over rocks; but, as he was lifted carefully 
over the stream, he was satisfied that no imme- 
diate harm was intended to his person; for, if so, 
his captors would hardly have spared him the 
annoyances of fording a wintry flood. In this 
way he was carried about a mile, as far as he 
could judge of time and speed. At this distance 
his feet no longer pressed the soil, but trod upon 
solid rock; and the damp, warm air that fanned 
his brow was certainly not the air of the forest. 
He was ordered to halt; and, after a certain 
period of suspense, his bandage was removed. 
The glare of light that burst upon his eyes at 
first prevented him from distinguishing any ob- 
ject on which they rested; but, as he grew ac- 
customed to it, he looked with utier astonishment 
upon a singular and unexpected scene. He was 
in a low cavern, illuminated by torches made of 
blazing pine knots stuck in the crevices of the 
rock. A crowd of men, women and children 
were gathered in a semi-circular group around a 
rude elevated seat, on which sat Ella, the gipsey 
queen, her countenance wearing an expression of 
unmitigated sternness and severity. All eyes 
were bent inquiringly on the prisoner, but not a 
word was uttered. There they all stood, mo- 
tionless, mute, like so many grotesque statues 
carved out of stone. The silence endured so 
long, that even D’Arcey could not brook it; it 
was so painful that he resolved to break it at all 
hazards. So he said, addressing the queen, and 
in a voice which he vainly endeavored to render 


firm: 
“My good woman, I should be very glad to 


‘be informed why I am brought hither ?”’ 

“These people, Reginald D’Arcey,” replied 
the queen, “ would be very glad to be informed 
why they were driven like dogs from the domain 
of Beacon Hall, and denied the usual privileges 
of the poor—begging and gathering refuse fuel 
from wood and hedge?” 

“ That is a question for the lord of the manor to 
answer, not for me,” replied Reginald, resuming 
some of his wonted assurance. “I am not the 
proprietor of Beacon Hall.” 

“ We will waive that question, then,” said the 
crone. ‘Yet another. Heard you ever of one 
Walter Freelove ?” 

“1 decline answering that question.” 

“Tt is well,” said the queen. ‘‘ Yet another. 
Saw youever this ring?’ and she extended a 
golden circlet to the prisoner. Reginald glanced 
at it, and handed it back, remarking : 

“Not to my knowledge.” : 

“T thought not,” said the queen. “It isa 
troth plight from a gay wooer to a gipsey girl. 
A mere trifle.” She waved her hand, and nod- 
ded to an attendant. 

At that signal, a curtain which hung at the 
farther end of the cave was partially withdrawn 
by the person she addressed—the young gipsey 
Mark—and Zerlina, dressed in virgin white from 
head to foot, and attended by two gipsey girls, 
similarly attired, advanced to the feet of the gip- 
sey queen; Zerlina never raised her eyes from 
the floor, from the moment she made her appear- 


ance, to the time when she stood meekly, with | 


foléed arms, before her mother, like a culprit 
awaiting the sentence of death. Every motion 
of hers was watched by the young gipsey, Mark, 
with intense anxiety. 

Reginald was powerfally affected at the sud- 
den appearance of Zerlina, and not less so at her 


exquisite bea) y, enhanced as it was by an at- | 


tire which would have been considered graceful 
ina metropolitan drawing room, and which now, 
seen in this wild cave and by torch-light, pro- 
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I must be sad, melancholy, and half- | 
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ike a wild dream, so utterly at variance was it 
with the times, and with the usual course of 
events, and D’Arcey found it difficult to persuade 
himself that he was awake. 

“ Will you deny that you know this maiden ?” 
asked the queen, sternly. 

D’Arcey replied in the negative, by shaking 
his head. He was under the spell of that beauty 
he had once sought to make his possession. 

“Zerlina!” said the queen, “ raise your eyes 
and look upon this man.” j 

The look which the maiden bent upon the | 
prisoner was cold and steadfast : | 

“T have seen him,” was the answer. | 

“ When and where ?” j 

“First at a fair—afterwards in the forest.” 

“In secret?” 

“In secret.” | 

“And what passed between you ?” 

“ He protested his love, and I gave him mine. | 
He promised to wed me, and we exchanged rings | 
as a troth plight.” | 

“And what name did he give himself when he 
wooed you, my daughter?” 

“The name of Walter Freclove.” 

“Were you aware that was not his real 
name ?” 

“T was not.” 

“Do you know his real name now ?” 

“ I know not, mother.” 

“ That person,” said the queen, “is Reginald 
D’Arcey, of Beacon Hall.” 

A slight color rose to the cheek of the gipsey 
girl, and she trembled violently. 

“We are called, by you men of the world, a 
lawless people, Mr. Reginald D’Arcey,” said the 
queen ; “ but I will prove to you that we have 
been belied, and that in our wild way, we under- 
siand justice quite as well as your magistrates 
and lawyers and people. Patrico!” 

The priest came forward. 

“ Have you that document prepared ?” 

“T have.” 

‘Present it to the prisoner.” 

Reginald glanced at the paper handed him. 
It bore date of that evening, and was in the 
same hand writing as the anonymous invitation 
he had received at the hall, and which he made 
no doubt was part of a conspiracy against him. 
The paper read as follows : 


“YT, Reginald D’Arcey, of Beacon Hall, ac- 
knowledge and declare, upon my honor, that, 
under the feiyned name of Walter Freelove, and 
by earnest protestations and asseverations, I ob- 
tained the atfectious of Zerlina, daughter of Ella, 
known and acknowledged as queen of a gipsey | 
tribe. 1 do furthermore confess that I promised 
marriage to the said Zerlina, and I do hereby 
covenant and agree to marry the said Zerlina, 
and acknowledge her to be my ue and lawtful 
wife ; and this 1 do of my own free will, and not 
from any compulsion, or from any threat or 
menace made by any person or persons whoso 
ever, nor because 1 stand in any personal dan- 
ger or difficulty. And in proot whereot 1 here- 
unto affix my hand and seal.” 


D’Arcey glanced around him. He was sur- 
rounded by ill-looking fellows, with knives and | 
pistols in their girdles, and looks of hatred in 
their eyes. | 

“Are you prepared to sign that paper?” asked 
the queen. 

D’Arcey reflected for a moment. He still 
loved Zerlina as much as he was capable of 
loving any one; the marriage in any case would 
be illegal, and easily dissolved, he thought, while 
refusal would be dangerous, if not fatal. 

“Give me a pen,” he said. 

The patrico handed him one. The declaration 
was signed by D’Arcey, and handed to the 
queen. 

“Now, priest,” said she, “perform your 
duty.” 

Muttering over the marriage service, the patrico | 
united Reginald D’Arcey and Zerlina in the 
bonds of holy matrimony. D’Arcey prepared to 
salute his bride, when—in an instant, every 
torch was extinguished. The bridegroom was 
seized and blindfolded as before. He was hur- 
ried from the cavern—and through the forest, 
but this time with.more precipitancy than before. 
Aniiving at the brook, he was forced through its 
icy waters. On the other side of the stream, he 
was lifted upon his horse ; and the bandage torn 
from his eyes. It was pitch dark—not a star in 
the sky. 

Suddenly a hundred voices rent the air with 
terrific yells. D’Arcey’s frightened horse dashed 
forward like a deer. As he sped upon his 
arrowy path, more than once the branches came 
near sweeping the rider from his saddle, and he 
was forced to bow upon his horse’s neck to avoid 
destruction. Shaken, terrified, with his clothes 
almost torn from his limbs, he arrived at Beacon 
Hall, gave his horse to a servant, and hurried to 
his room, to throw himself upon his bed, and 
pass the remainder of a sleepless night in re- 
viewing the surprising incidents with which it 
had been crowded. 

“ Should the worst befall me and my father’s | 
schemes,” was his final conclusion—“ [ have ac- 
quired aclaim to a lovely woman—and if her 
story be true, her mother has hidden wealth, that 
I shall know how to get hold of. Better that 
even a D’Arcey should acknowledge a gipsey 
bride, than to wander a penniless vagabond in the 
land of his ancestors.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 
~——-> 
A SAD STORY. 


The saddest story that we ever read was that | 
of a little child in Switzerland, a pet boy, just | 
as yours is, reader, whom his mother, one bright | 
morning, rigged oot in a beautiful jacket, all 
shining with silk and buttons, and gay as a moth- 
er’s love could make it, and then permitted him 
to goout to play. He had scarcely stepped from 
the door of the “Swiss cottage,” when an enor- | 
mous eagle swooped toward the earth and bore 
| him to its nest, high up among the mountains 
and yet within sight of the house of which he had 
| been thejoy. There he was killed and devoured, 
the eyrie being at a point which was literally in- 








daced a theatrical effect. The whole seemed | 





accessible to man, so that no relicf could be af- 
forded. In tearing the child to pieces, the eagle 
so placed the gay jacket in the nest, that it be- 
| came a fixture there, and whenever the wind 
blew, it would flutter, and the sun would shine 
| upon its lovely trimmings and ornaments. For 
years it was visible fiom the low lands, long after 
| the eagle had abandoned the nest. What a 
sight it must have been to the parents of the vic- | 
tim ![—Hera/d. 


| so pure, so untroubled, again! 





{Written for The Flag of cur Union } 
SISTERS THREE. 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISE 


The tide of memory sweeps along— 

Now backward rolls. to life's young spring; 
While time and death drift slowly on— 

A song of childhood’s days I sing 


The guileless days of childish glee, 

Those winsome days of summer hours, 
When hope was busy as the bee, 

Life’s path lay through a vale of flowers. 


The homestead hal! with vine-clad porch, 
The live-for-ever near the well, 

The wee frogs chanting spring-tide forth— 
Tlow deeply on my ear it fell! 


The dusky shade of gleaming eve, 

When love's bright star with glittering ray 
E’en made my girlish spirit grieve— 

It told how glorious died the day. 


The sacred room ‘within whose walls 
Breathed out his sainted spirit forth— 

That parent, whoe’er knew him, called 
The noble man of matchless worth. 


. The emerald pathway down the lane, 
On which in autumn’s mellow days, 
Sere chestnuts, by the frost king slain, 
In tempting clusters lowly lay. 


The old wood barn and knoll of treos, 
Bright maple, birch, and hemlock fir, 

How coolly in this spring-tide breeze 
To dulcet notes the leatlets stir! 


Afar, yond, o'er the fields, where ran 
Through tell-tale grass a limpid stream ; 
By mossy stone its fountain sprang — 
A diamond set in emerald sheen. 


That haunted apring—O years agone, 
Three sistera clustered by its wave ; 

Where are they now? Een one is gone, 
And one is tottering toward the grave. 


Yes, haunted was that tell tale stream, 
By three bright, joyous, happy girls; 

Anon, gray hairs usurped the gleam 
Of their bright, bonnie auburn curls. 


Our mother, whose high, stately mien 
Subduing time could scarcely bow, 

Now slumbers in yon churchyard green, 
And spring's soft turf waves o'er her brow. 


Our only brother long hath died: 
Deserted is our home of yore; 

Hlow often, often have I sighed— 
That homestead hall is ours no more 


The sod is deepening in the glen, 

Spring beauties with bright violets glow; 
But ne'er the 4isters three again 

Will haunt the nook where wild flowers blow. 


The wood! O how the baliny wood 
Recalls emotions fraught with joy! 

Wild eglantine with sprig and bad, 
Whose juvenescent odors cloy. 


I zeem to roam in those old woods, 
The happy child of other days, 

When life's dread rocks. and seas, and floods, 
Looked green as woodland 's fairy ways. 


Methinks I list in that old wood 
To song of robin—hum of bees— 
And breathe in stifled hush subdued, 
Lest [ wake nature's reverie. 


The mossy bank allures my form, 
The nodding flowers decoy me on; 

By consciousness alone I’m torn, 
The present only leaves a thorn. 


Thou happy home of childhood’s days! 
Deserted for life's thankless call— 
Mh, how my yearning spirit prays 
To breathe once more in homestead hall! 
~———- 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SCHOOL MISTRESS. 


A TRUE STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIF2. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

May Kine was giving her last farewell to the 
little school in Alvord, where she had taught for 
three years. Her eyes were wet with tears, and 
her voice choked with emotion, and yet there 
was a deep undertone of happiness, that told of 
the “coming time.” May King was about to be 
married ; the inevitable fate of all school teachers ; 
for what reasonable man does not know how 
beautifully such an occupation develops the love, 
the patience, the self-sacrifice, and more than all, 
the self government which are so excellent ina 
wife ? 

She felt sad in parting from those pure, young, 
loving natures ; from the twining arms that had 
so often been about her neck ; from the sweet 
eyes that had brought happiness to her heart so 
often—and as her dewy glance sought their faces, 
she wondered if, in this uncertain world, any 
other love would ever come up to her, so sweet, 
It was too late 
to dwell upon it; for, winding through the trees 
that shaded the grassy lane beyond the school- 
house, she saw a form approaching, and knew it 
was that of one with whom she was soon to leave 
Alvord, probably forever. 

A hasty kiss to each—a few sobs from one—a 


| flower from another, and tears from all, closed the 


parting, and soon she was treading the green lane 
that led to her home, with the youug minister by 
her side. 

A few weeks latter, and she departed with him 
to the Far West. No flower-strewn path had 
Lewis Kenneth chosen; no bower of roses wooed 


| him;nohigh ambition stirred his peacefulsoul. He 
souht only to rear the standard of his Master, 
| in that moral wilderness, and draw the straying 


ones under its protection. A log hut was his 
parsonage, a room guiltless of plaster, or of 
floor, except the earth, was his study, and the 


| rudest and most uncultivated were his hearers. 


If he ever sought or wished for another lot, it was 


for May’s sweet sake ; but he looked into her | 


tender, loving eyes, and saw that she was happy, 
even here. 
A few years, and he saw how much two could 


do towards softening and refining the mass. | 


His own example and his wife’s—their gently 
persuading manners, and their perfect unselfish- 
ness, had done wonders ;—and perhaps jast at 


that time, Lewis would not have been tempted | 


away from his chosen field. If he had a pang of 


, ees : 
regret, it was when his little Lewis was born. 


He looked at the child’s future, and for a moment, 
he wavered ; but it was the thought of all others, 





| 
| that he must not indulge, that of leaving his | 
| 


charge, now that he had buckled on his armor, 
and vowed to stand by them; and he conquered 
it at once. 

After Lewis's birth, they enjoyed a year and a 
half of happiness, so serene, so utterly indepen- 
dent of all mere external sources, so fraught with 
| a sweet consciousness of the freedom and beauty 
| of their relation with those whom they came to 
| serve, that May almost trembled to think of it, 
| lest the cloud should overshadow them too soon. 
Her inward foreboding proved too prophetic. 
Her husband contracted a fever, while visiting 
some far away parishioners, and died in three 
days. It was hard to leave that dear form in the 
forests of the West, and feel that never again 
might she visit the grave beneath the giant 
branches that overshadowed it; but May gath- 
ered up all her strength, mentally and physically, 
and went back to Alvord. Here, ina few weeks 
after her return, another child was born; and al- 


could for the helpless widow and orphans, May 





one with safety, she would go back to her school. 
Another teacher had supplied her place, and now 
she, too, was to tread the same path in which 
May had preceded her; and fortunately, the ap- 
plication was not made too late. 


Resolutely putting down her tumultuous grief, | 


she went back to heremployment. The children 
had grown almost out of her knowledge, and 
many were added to the school ; but all seemed 
to love her, and to feel that one who moved about 
in her black dress so quietly, and wore such a 
sweet but mournful smile, must not be rudely 
disturbed. Still May loved best to see them glad 
and happy, and in a few weeks of self discipline, 
she learned to bring a brighter lock into the lit- 
tle school house ; and to diffuse a sense of hap- 
piness about her, more suited to the young and 
joyous natures of her pupils. 


In her father’s house, the advent of the two 
little ones was a great happiness. Anne King 
was older than May, and to her heart, once sad- 
dened by a secret woe, the children came like a 
mighty blessing, drawing out the springs of hid- 
den love within her, and diffusing over her lone- 
ly life a beauty and a grace che had not dreamed 
of knowing again. 

To the other brothers and sisters of the same 
family, the little Lewis and his baby brother 
were sources of unqualified pleasure ; while Mr. 
King would delight in their sports, and bring up 
all his forgotten baby-lore to amuse them in 
their mother’s absence. 


The six school hours were, therefore, saddened 
by no anxiety for her children, and she grew to 
be almost happy. The memory of the dead, the 
thought of the resting-place of Lewis beneath the 
forest trees, the fear that she might not live to 
take care of his children, sometimes troubled the 
current of her life with a passing gloom, but hope 
and trust were still strong at her heart. Health 
and strength followed in their train, and she 
bore life with a feeling of entire resignation, if 
not of happiness. 

There was nota heart in Alvord that did not 
love May Kenneth. She was not beautiful—that 
is as the world deems it—she was not highly tal- 
ented, either; but there was a charm in her un- 
conscious goodness that was better than beauty 
or talent. It is not to be supposed that May 
could have this quality of drawing hearts towards 
her, without being sought again as a wife. Her 
first offer came in such a questionable shape, that 
she hardly knew whether to consider it as such 
or not. Stephen Atherton had arrived at the 
ripe age of forty five, without any apparent in- 
tention of marrying. Bachelor habits were 
stamped upon his household, his business, his 
very air, as he walked the streets; firm, precise 
and unyielding. He wore a wig, and the wags 
of the village affirmed that his mustaches were 
fastened to his collar and moved with every turn 
of his head, in unison with the “ dicky ’’ itself. 


Mr. Atherton was in love with May Kenneth, 
that was evident. He had been in love with 
her, years ago, as May King. He had loved 
Anne King, too, and he had been a flirt from his 
youth. Few of his loves had been returned, for 
all knew, that above all creatures in the world, 
he had loved himself. His intense selfishness had 
made him a bachelor. He had not heart enough 
to ask a woman, boldly and fearlessly, to be his 
wife, and to make up his mind to bear her de- 
cision like a man, even if she denied him; but 
he had ever fluttered round from flower to flower, 
trying to pique one woman into loving him, by 
heartless attentions to another, and flying off to 
a third, lest that other should feel too much en- 
couraged to hope for the honor of being Stephen 
Atherton’s wife. 

Now that May King had returned, and he 
felt that she could only be too happy to become 
that envied woman, he commenced anew his at- 
tentions to her, drawing the notice of others to- 
wards them, by attending her to school in the 
morning, and walking that way again, at the 
hour when she would be ready to dismiss her lit- 
tle troop. 


done everything which she dared, to prevent it. 
But he seemed to exult in the notoriety it occa- 
sioned, and smiled when his acquaintances con- 
gratulated him on his good fortune. “ Rather 
the lady’s good fortune,” he said, “I flatter my- 
self that the widow would consider herself quite 
happy; but I assure you, that my mind is yet 
hardly made up.” 

He was on his way to the school-house, then ; 
and met May just coming out. She felt vexed 
and angry, fur she had just received a letter 
which had demanded some reflection, and she 
could not bear the self-satisfied and assured air 
which Mr. Atherton had put on. 

As usual, he walked by her side, and as 
usual, also, his conversation was oflove. In vain 
May hurried along; in vain she looked over her 
letter; he was not to be tarned aside. At last, 
| with a strong effort, for her manner piqued him 
into a more hasty demonstration than he would 
otherwise have made, he said : 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, were a man who prizes your 
| character to offer himself to you, would you mar- 


| ry again?” 





| 
| 
! 
’ 


It was very unpleasant to May, and she had | 


though her father would gladly do all that he | 








| pected brother-in-law. 





* What right have you to ask '’ she said 

“ The right of a former interest in you, per 
haps to be renewed again,” he answered. 

“Ido not admit any former iutere 
way to a little affectcd passion 
in it.” 


st, you gave 


1 never believed 


“ You do me wrong 
once. 


I did really like you 
It would be easy for you to make me like 
you again.” ; - 

“Don't try to, Mr. Atherton. 
repay you for the trouble.” 

“You cannot mean that. There are many 
who would be easily caught with leas.” ; 

“ Very well, Lam not one of them, nor will I 
interfere with their claims. Good morning,” 
and May opened the gate and walked in without 
a word. 

Mr. Atherton stared in blank dismay. 
lowed, and found her in the parlor. 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, did you mean what you said 
just now?” . 


It would not 


He fol- 


“Thave almost forgotten it. What was itt 


| I presume I meant it, I always mean what I 
resolved that the moment she could leave her little | > 


say.’ 

“ Did you megan to refuse me !”’ 

“ Having heard no offer, I could not do that.” 

“T was willing that you should consider it as 
such; and I ask you again, if you have any ob- 
jections to me.” 

“None in the least. Why should 1?” 

“Then you will marry me. I knew, I felt 
that you would.” 

“A little too fast, Mr. Atherton. I did not 
say that. Stop until I call my sister, and if she 
has no objections to make—” 

“Mrs. Kenneth! I beg, I entreat—” 

Anne King stepped into the room with the 
statelincss of a queen. 

“ Really, Mr. Atherton,” she said, “I did not 
know, when you were making proposals to me 
last night, that you were only rehearsing for my 
sister’s benefit.” 

Mr. Atherton’s face would have been a treasure 
to a painter, at that moment. Such confusion 
he exhibaed, that May's kindly nature was 
really touched ; But Anne was perversely dispos- 
ed to annoy him. 

‘* What a perfect waste of eloquence you bestow- 
ed on me, Mr. Atherton; notwithstanding my 
former experience of your fickleness, ] really 
thought, last night, that yourcharacter as a male 
coquette was rather mending; and perhaps I 
might have taken you, after all. But I resign 
you to poor dear May. I would not come be- 
tween her and her happiness ;”” and with a grace- 
ful laugh, she left the room, from whence Mr. 
Atherton glided out, evidently thinking less of 
himself than he ever did before. 

That evening, before the story could be circu- 
lated, he offered himself to Miss Cynthia Han- 
son, and was accepted. May earnestly entreated 
Anne not to speak of the matter, but she thought 
it quite too good to keep, and the next week, Mr. 
Atherton was many times asked, which of the 
Kings had accepted his homage. 

It would be useless to mention the disappoint- 
ment of the apothecary, the lawyer and the new 
doctor, who each in turn were brought to 
acknowledge May’s power. She turned a deaf 
ear to all, even to Mr. Octavius Bond, the dry 
goods merchant, who perpetrated the most dis- 
tressing lines ever inscribed to ‘‘ Dearest May.” 
It was remarkable, too, that each followed the 
example of Mr. Atherton, after refusal, and was 
straightway engeged to some other lady. 

“Tt must be a comfort to you, May,’ said 
Anne, “ that you have helped to bring so many 
people together, and make them happy.” 

May began to be very tired of allthis. She was 
human, too, in spite of the cruel heart-aches she 
had caused, and the remembrance of a smile 
which had been given her, in one of her little 
Saturday afternoon excursions, which she was in 
the habit of taking for Lewis’s and Charlie’s health, 
after the school was over for the week, ofien 
came back, and was as often driven away. 


But the smile was seen again, and this time 
the gentleman found some one tointroduce him ; 
and thereupon, the acquaintance ripened into 
friendship; and then Mr. Easton brought his pret- 
ty daughter, and begged May to consider the 
child’s orphan state, and to be a mother to her, 
and to allow him to become a father to her poor 
fatherless boys. May listened, and promised to 
think of it, and as Anne proposed to take him 
herself, in case her sister should not, May did 
think of it; and like all other affairs of a simi- 
lar nature, it ended in wedding garments. 

Again the little school was to be given up, and 
again the school girls wept; but when they saw 
Mr. Easton’s benevolent smile, as he came for 
Mrs. Kenneth, and called her by that name for 
the last time, they agreed that nothing could be 
better for their beloved teacher, than to be pro- 


| tected by such a noble and amiable-looking man. 


“ Did sister Anne, remain an old maid” 

“Hush, child! that is not the name, now. 
Miss Anne King remained single until she found, 
or thought she found, a counterpart of her res- 
Then she departed from 
her vow of perpetual mourning for the lost one 
of her youth, and she now rejoices in the care of 
a family, bequeathed to her by the late Mrs. But- 
ler, and counting almost as many as that of the 


martyr, John Rogers.” 


4 woe —_——___ 


SYMPATHY FOR THE FALLEN. 


For my part, I confess I have not the heart to 
take an offending man or woman from the gen- 
eral crowd of sinful, erring beings, and jadge 
them harshly. The little I have seen of the 
world and know of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not anger. hen I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and 


| represent to myself the struggles and tempta- 


tions it has passed, the brief pulsations of joy, 


| the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the tears 
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of regret, the feebleness of purpose, the pres*ure 
of want, the desertion of friends, the scorn of the 
world that has but litle charity, the desolation 
of the soul's sanctuary, and threatening Yowe 
within, health gone, even hope that stays longest 
with us, gone, I have littl heart for aught else 
but thankfulness that it is not so with me, and 
would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow- 
being with Him from whose hand it came, 
© Rreo af « little child 

Weeping and lsoghing in tte lish epert 

— Home Journal. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unicn.] 
SORROW AND CONSOLATION, 


BY D. C. STURGES. 


From the drear, the misty darkness, 
Of the night in which I stand, 

Listening to the pattering ralndrops, 
Making music through the land,— 


Comes a voice, whore mystic meaning 
Strikes my heart with awe and pain; 

For I know the light that glimmere 
On my path shall fade again. 


Nature hath her songs of warning, 
Which the saddened heart must hear; 
Kindly singing of the shadow, 
Ere the shadow draweth near! 


Wise are they who take the warning, 
Nerving up their souls to bear 

All the sorrow, all the anguish, 
Stooping never to despair! 


Faster, faster fall the raindrops; 
Not a star is seen above; 

And the great night seems to shudder, 
Like a heart shut out from love! 


See! the stifling mists are gathgging, 
Ghostlier, ghastlier than before ; 

And the wind moans like a lazar, 
Spurned and cursed from door to door! 


But I know the dreary darkness 
Soon will blossom into day ; 

Crowned shall be the mists with splendor ; 
Kissed the night's white tears away. 


Then the day shall stand in glory, 
Smiling from the orient hills; 

On his face such radiant beauty 
As a tranquil spirit fills. 


Now I list in vain— the voice is 
Dead, that smote my spirit 80, 

And the sunny tides of gladness 
Flood me with their golden flow! 


I have read aright the shadow, 
And the voice not heard in vain, 

And I trust the light will glimmer 
Somewhere on my path again! 





es 
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THE SILVERSMITH. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 











“Tne experience of a human heart!” That 
would indeed be a history to read in our best 
hours. So much that is unreal, so much, even 
of pure and good feelings, are covered and con- 
cealed in our hearts’ experience, that one who 
would give truly that experience to the world, 
would be doing the world a great and incalcula- 
ble service. Nor can we suppose that the coarser 
and harder exterior may not sometimes cover 
the experiences of hearts that are warm in affec- 
tion, and noble in goodness. 

I thought so, at least, when I passed the win- 
dow of Andrew Elliot’s shop, last summer, and 
heard the soft word and pleasant tone in which 
he responded to the harsh and uncouth words of 
his sister, who was arguing with him upon some 
point of their domestic economy, and upon which 
she was soon joined by another sister (a dupli- 
cate of the former), at whose appearance An- 
drew seemed mechanically to give up the 
contest. 

Andrew is a silversmith, and has a little un- 
pretending shop, in a most unpretending street. 
His two maiden sisters manage his house, which 
is under the same roof with his shop; for An- 
drew is a bachelor, of some sixty years old, and 
still he is the youngest of the three, and the two 

' ladies consider that they have a perfect right to 
manage him as they did, when, as a boy, he 
yielded to their stern and harder natures. 

In his youth, Andrew was a gentle and con- 
fiding boy. Handsome he never was, but still, 
there was a soft and tender nature within him, 
that shone out of his kindly blue eyes, and gave 
something of character to features not otherwise 
attractive. 

But when Andrew was twenty years old, the 
house in which he lived caught fire. His moth- 
er, a feeble, sickly woman, was sleeping on the 
second floor; and Andrew, whose room was 
above hers, ran down stairs, after all others had for- 
saken the falling building, and rescued his mother 
from the flames which had already caught her 
bed. 

His face was deeply scarred, and his hands se- 
verely burned in the attempt; and the scars still 
remained on his neck and brow, a monument to 
his real bravery and filial devotion, but an endur- 
ing addition to his original ugliness of counte- 
nance, which can never be effaced. 

Judith, the elder sister, was originally very 
handsome, but the traces of a haughty and im- 
perious temper have marred her face more effec- 
tually than Andrew’s scars; while Mabel, whose 
strength of mind consists solely in opposition, 
wears a fiercer look even than her sister. 

Still, the two resemble each other so much, 
that the very children of the neighborhood can 
only distinguish them after a long observation, 
and as I said before, they are really duplicates, 
being twins, and some two or three years the 
seniors of their brother. 

A few months ago, Andrew became acquaint- 
ed with a widow lady by the name of Manners. 
She had one child, a boy of fifteen, who was de- 
sirous of learning the trade of a silversmith; and 
Andrew Elliot was recommended to her, as in 
all respects a suitable person to take charge of 
a fatherless youth like Julius Manners. A few 
interviews with the mother interested and pleased 
Mr. Elliot so much, that he was, for once, car- 
ried out of his usual modest and retiring dispo- 
sition, and for the first time in his life he dared 
to tell a woman that he loved her. 

Not without some encouragement on the part 
of the lady, was he brought to this; but Mrs. 
Manners was so thoroughly pleased with his calm 
good sense, his kindness to her fatherless boy, 
and his evident admiration of her own beauty 
and lady-like deportment, that Andrew, still 
dreading the effect of his uncomely scars upon 
her mind, offered and was accepted, upon the 

strength of her palpable liking for him: 

With a heart overflowing with joy and grati- 
tude inexpressible, Andrew returned to his home 
to make known his intentions to his sisters. The 


, | 
two grim dragons who guarded his household, 
were sitting at that moment, in full discussion | 


' 
upon the character and manners of the person 


who had jast given their brother the only glimpse 


his life. 

He had entered the room, with his plain and 
disfigured face almost glorified by the rapture 
which had lighted up his heart with a strong and 
holy flame. He was arrested at the very mo- 
ment of his entrance, by Judith’s hard and cold 
voice, uttering the severest judgment upon the 
being who had just blessed him with her love. 
Mabel was opposing her sister, as usual, but 
while she opposed her upon one point of Mrs. 
Manners’s character, she maliciously alluded to 
something still more glaring, which Judith had 
not, in her eagerness, observed. 

“Tt can’t be that she likes Andrew,” said 
Mabel, after Judith bad expressed her opinion 
that she did, “for I have seen her time and again, 
go into Mr. Anderson’s store opposite, and 
stand and talk with him by hours together.” 

«“O,” said Judith, “ she only did that to catch 
Andrew’s eye! Well, I hope he wont be such 
an old fool as to take up with her. It would be 
hard times, Mabel, for you and I, if Andrew 
does go off and get married.” 

“No danger!”’ said Mabel, ‘he is too old to 
think of such a thing, now.” 

Yes, Andrew was old, but he had grown old 
in providing for and maintaining these very 
people who were now grudging the single ray of 
sunset upon his declining day, and as he stood 
there and listened to the ungrateful twain, he felt 
even that one ray was falling off from his silvery 
locks, into the dark abyss beneath ; and that his 
last forty years of undiminished toil, and the 
loneliness which he had ever bitterly felt, he was 
to let this drop also, like every hope which he 
had ever coveted in life. He thought of years 
gone by, when it would have been sweet to know 
himself beloved, when he had dreamed of being a 
husband and father, and rejoicing in those ties, 
which every one around him seemed capable of 
drawing to their hearts, while he alone must 
give them up, because of his uncomeliness. 

And now that he was old and gray, and the 
hand of affection cov/d minister to him, and 
wou/d do so in spite of his disfigured countenance, 
the miserable temper of thcse women would 
snatch the joy from him, before he had even 
learned how sweet it would be to him. 

He had so long bent unrepiningly under this 
domestic thraldom, that he had not the courage 
to stand under its tyranny, nor to break the 
chains. 

There was a very little shame in Mabel’s face, 
when she was aware that Andrew had heard her; 
but none in Judith’s. Indeed there was a mali- 
cious joy there, as if it would be pleasant to her 
to mar the pleasure which she really believed 
that her brother might feel at the evident liking 
which Mrs. Manners had for him. 

The old ladies were not bitter from any early 
disappointment of affection. They had not even 
that hackneyed excuse; for no one had ever 
tried to win hearts whose possession could only 
entail mortification, disappointment and misery 
upon the unlucky wight who should have been 
so unfortunate as to have fancied them. They 
were bitter by nature, and they made themselves 
more so, by annoying every one whom they sup- 
posed was in any degree more fortunate or 
better liked than themselves. 

Hence their dislike to Mrs. Manners. On her 
part, there was a feeling of reverent love towards 
Andrew Elliot for his guarding care and strong, 
almost paternal interest for Julius who was now 
safely sheltered under the roof of the silversmith, 
and liking his occupation and his master, with 
an earnestness and good will that argued well 
for the fature. On Elliot’s part, he was greatly 
impressed in favor of the boy. With the old 
ladies, it was different. Julius was the son of 
the woman whom, as the probable wife of their 
brother, they could not abide. 

When Andrew summoned courage to tell 
them the truth, it was ludicrous to see how they 
were affected by the discovery. Judith spoke 
first. 

‘And aren’t you ashamed, Andrew, to come 
and tell us this thing when you are so old? If 
you had taken a wife when you were a young 
man, it wouldn’t have been so bad ; for then you 
were only ugly, but now you are old and ugly, 
too. Set you up with a wife indeed!—I say 
again, I’m ashamed of you.” 

Mabel’s attack was different. 

“ And what do you think of doing with us? 
I suppose when madam comes, that we shall 
have to flit away. Well, we can go to the work- 
house, and no thanks to you either. After we 
have taken care of you for so many years, to be 
turned away in our old age!” 

And thus, day after day, poor old Andrew 
was obliged to hear all that his sisters chose to 
inflict upon him. At last he mustered courage 
to tell the widow what it was which troubled 
him. 

“ Leave them to me,” said she, “I will engage 
to manage them,” and Andrew, weary of the 
many late contests, gladly gave up his responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Manners was a wise and sensible 
woman. She learned enough of the case to 
know that had Andrew possessed a little more 
spirit, he would have ruled his sisters better; or 
at least, that they should not thus have domineer 
ed over him. She resolved to hold the ascenden- 
cy over them, and yet not by violence either. 

As the wedding day approached, Andrew 
feared some violent outbreak on the part of his 
sisters; and he besought Mrs. Manners to allow 
him to send for an upholsterer, instead of going 






























and carpets, but in vain. 
and encounter them openly. 

So she went the morning following, and met 
Miss Judith in the hall. 
Elliot,” said Mrs. Manners, “I have come to 
make my carpets, and hope you and your sister 


difficult figures, that I know I cannot do them 
without your help.” 

This was a successful opening; for Judith, 
proud of being consulted, was quite gracious, 
and showed her into the parlor, where only «1 





of true happiness which had ever yet brightened | 











hour ago, she and Mabel were consulting to keep 
her out altogether. 

Mabel came in with her malicious looking face, 
and beckoned her sister away. The widow got 
up from her low seat, and stepping forward, 


said : 
“0, Miss Mabel, I am so glad you have come, 


I cannot decide about these curtains, and I want 
the benefit of your taste.” 

After all the opinions were given, Mrs. Man- 
ners reversed them all, in favor of her own, and 
that with such tact that they were not at all aware 
that she had differed from them. 

“ Stay to dinner with us,” said both the sisters 
at once, “Julius will be so pleased!’ And thus 
entreated, Mrs. Manners staid, and surprised Mr. 
Elliot when he came in at noon, by her apparition 
at the dinner-table. 

It must not be supposed that she quelled the 
dragons at once. Sometimes the old temper 
would flame out, and they would both throw out 
something even before her, about their brother’s 
choice not being just to their minds ; but gener- 
ally the way in which Mrs. Manners met their 
sneers, would send them away pleased with her 
and with themselves. Mrs. Manners did not 
keep house, nor had she since her husband’s 
death, for a friend of her youthful days, struck 
with pity at her desolate lot, had kindly offered 
hera home. It was not a rich or fashionable 
home, but it was better. It was comfortable, 
pleasant, neat—and moreover, it was ungrudging 
in its hospitality to the widow and her son. Nor 
was the benevolent owner without her reward, 


too; for the sunny temper of mother and | 


son brightened and cheered a house, which with- 
out them would have been lonely and dull. The 
transfer of Julius to the house of the silversmith 
had not been effected without many tears on the 
part of the mother and her friend Mrs. Wilmot, 
for he was the life of the dwelling. 

And how would Mrs. Wilmot get along with- 
out her friend? Poor Mrs. Manners felt really 
bad about leaving her, even to go to a house of 
her own ; and she spoke to that effect. 

“ A house of your own, my dear Mary !” said 
Mrs. Wilmot, “ how will it ever be a house of 
your own, with those two old she-dragons hold- 
ing guard over you?” 

“‘T have promised Mr. Elliot that I will tame 
the dragons.” 

“And you really expect todo that, Mary! 
Well, you are a bold woman if youdo. For my 
part, I would rather enter the cage of wild beasts 
that Julius read about the other night, than to 
encounter those two old women. But when do 
you leave me, for I must make up my mind whom 
to adopt in your place ?”’ 

“Don’t adopt another woman, Lizzie! Take 
a man nexttime. He will not be so ungrateful 
as I am, to leave you alone.” 

Julius, too, feared that his mother would expe- 
rience some difficulty with the dragons, as Mrs. 
Wilmot called them. They had been tolerably 
kind to him; but he could not but see how they 
domineered over his poor old master. 

There came a night of festivity to the inhab- 
itants of Longville. The old pastor, who for so 
many years had ministered to their spiritual 
necessities, was about to receive a token of his 
parishioners’ esteem, in the shape of a donation 
party. As the little village had but one church 
in it, of course the whole town was invited to 
participate, and people who had not been in any 
company for the last ten years, perhaps, were 
getting up their old fashioned finery, and prepar- 
ing for the pastor’s festival. 

Judith Elliot declared that for one, she would 
not be such a fool ; and out of sheer opposition, 
Mabel said she would go; and many and various 
were the old brocades and stiff and scanty old 
style Florence silks that she displayed to the 
wondering eyes of Mrs. Manners; who kindly 
offered her assistance in modernizing the ancient 
relics. Mabel, for once, yielded, merely out of 
spite to her sister; and from two dresses which 
happened to be alike, one of Mabel’s and one 
that she had preserved carefully, as having be- 
longed to her mother,Mrs. Manners manufactured 
a handsome skirt, large and full enough to please 
the modern taste. 

From a short velvet cloak, which had been 
also their mother’s, she selected sufficient to form 
a basque ; and from the loads of Brussels lace, 
and fringes and cords, she found plenty of trim- 
ming materials. Another set of white laces of a 
superior quality was made over into undersleeves 
and collar, which Mabel, herself, starched and 
ironed with a peculiar finish, such as these mod- 
ern times are unable to imitate. The cap was 
Mrs. Manners’s chefd’auvre. The rich, old 
point lace was of great value, and she arranged 
it beautifully. Those who had never seen Ma- 
bel Elliot in full dress before, would not have 
believed their eyes when they saw this elegantly 
dressed lady enter the pastor’s rooms that 
evening. 

Perfectly satisfied with her own appearance, 
she felt quite gracious, and she accepted her 
brother’s arm (while Mrs. Manners, dressed in a 
simple white dress, was hanging on the other), 
and with a smile on her faded but still good look- 
ing face, she réally looked passably handsome. 

At least Deacon Hapgood thought so. He 
had liked Mabel when he was a young man; but 
her proud temper had prevented him from offer- 
ing her his hand. 

Now, as she came into the room, with such a 
gracious smile, he thought that she would look 


| well at the head of his table, and he would cer- 


“Good morning, Miss | 


will assist me in planning them; they are such | 


tainly think of it! And think of it he did, for 
the next day she received his offer, and I need 
not add that she accepted it. O!d as Mabel was, 


| and withered as she looked, she had a heart 
herself to superintend the making of the curtains | 


She would go herself ! 


somewhere under the surface, and it came right 
side up on that occasion. Still, I am conscious 
that, as a true relator of facts, I cannot say that 
there was a great deal of love between the two. 
The deacon needed a wife to keep his houschold 
in order, and Mabel Elliot would have married 
any body, if she thought that she could spite 
Judith by so doing. 

Judith was provoked enough that she did not 
go to the party herself. She had no doubi that 


_ the deacon would have chosen her had she not 


refused to go; and she kept poor Mabel awake 


; all night by telling her of sundry talks which she 


had with the deacon last year, when he half pro- 


| posed, but she did not encourage him atall! 


It is a well known fact that joy beautifies even 
an ordinary face. It did part of this work for 
poor old Mabel Elliot. It was joy to feel that she 
was going to leave Judith; and yet she thought she 
should miss contradicting her. But never mind, 
she said to herself, there would be plenty of op- 
portunities for that, by-and-by, when the arrange- 
ments were all made, and Judith should come to 


| visit her in her new home. 








; beautiful, and to me the most acceptable portion | 


| 2356 pipes. 


Andrew’s obligations to Mary Manners, for be- 
ing the means of Mabel’s marriage, were unbound- 
ed. ‘Only do the same with Judith,” said he, 
‘‘and we shall be happy enough. Still, one is 
better than two.” And while he was speaking 


the words, the kindly old man’s heart smote him, | 


for were they not his own sisters—the daughters 
of that beloved mother, to whom all that he pos- 
sessed of youth or comeliness was sacrificed years 


07 
a Well, well,” said he, “ we are none of us per- 
fect ; and I never will say a word against Judith’s 
remaining as long as she pleases, poor, unhappy 
old girl! Mary’s sweet ways must be a benefit 
to her, I do believe.” 

Mabel was married first. Andrew said she 
was the eldest, and should have the right of pre- 
cedence. She did not quite relish this compli- 
ment to her years, and she retorted upon him by 
saying, “ Yes, age before beauty!” Andrew did 
not care now. 

A few days after the deacon carried off his 
prize, Andrew and Mrs. Manners were married 
in the little church, by the kind old pastor, who 
blessed the pair with more than his usual ferven- 
cy. He felt that it was really a great thing for 
Andrew Elliot to marry. He had so long been 
considered as one out of the pale of the holy in- 
stitution, on account of his appearance, that it 
was a pleasure to see him lead up the pleasant- 
looking widow, who looked as if she loved him 
with her whole heart. And so she did; and as 
he had predicted, she did his sister a great good, 
unconsciously to herself. She succeeded in 
smoothing off the rough angles, and what could 
not be smoothed, she threw the broad mantle of 
her beautiful element of charity over, and hid 
them as much as possible from the outer world. 
And Andrew, how inexpressibly sweet is life to 
him now! His step is lighter, his countenance 
glows with health and pleasure, his whole soul, 
evidently, has had a renewing from the sweet re- 
lations in which he now stands, all the more 
sweet, because hitherto unhoped for. 


+ worms 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LETTER NO. VI. 
Warwick, England, May 19, 1856. 

M. M. Batrou :—Dear Sir,—‘ By order of 
her Majesty,” the last Sabbath was celebrated 
throughout the kingdom, as a day of ‘“ Thanks- 
giving” for the peace. We had considerable cu- 
riosity to see how much it might resemble our 
own time-honored festival, and in order to make 
it seem something like that famous day in New 
England, we went to church (which I would not 
by any means have you consider an extraordi- 
nary occurrence, as it is a habit of ours, when it 
does not rain). As we entered the vestibule, a 
beadle met us, whom we asked to show us a seat. 
“Yes, I will show you into the castle pew,” he 
replied, and passing up to the end of one of the 
side aisles, we presently entered it. Do you re- 
member the high-backed, square, old fashioned 
pews, with hard, narrow benches, that used to 
make us sotired, when we were children? I re- 
member how my old, white-haired grandfather 
used to sit in one corner; and once, when I was 
trying to see if I could touch the floor with my 
toe, and slipped off the seat and scraped my 
back on its hard edge, how he did frown at me! 
I didn’t dare to cry even. Tne pew we entered 
might have been the same one, it was so like it, 
but for its cushions and footstools. The castle 
family being all absent from town at present, 
there was no one in the pew but a young lady 
and an elderly-looking gentleman who seemed 
devoted to the fair one. We could hardly un- 
derstand their relation to each other, till we saw 
them both blushing violently when a publishment 
was read for the /ust time, of a couple from the 
neighboring parish. There could be no doubt 
but they were the happy pair, and we mentally 
wished the young lady as much happiness as 
usually falls to the lot of youth wedded to gray 
hairs. There was nothing new in the service ex- 
cept the thanksgiving prayer, and that was not 
new, for we had read it the day before in the 
newspaper. The queen and nobility were prayed 
for with great unction, after that the common 
people were remembered. I said there was noth- 
ing new in the service, but I forgot the awful 
torture which my ears underwent from that ser- 
vice-reader. I never heard the king’s English so 
execrably tortured, and at first I hardly knew 
whether to laugh, or to put my fingers in my ears. 
Every word was drawled out to twice its original 
length, and the mock devotional tone in which it 
was all pronounced, or rather, mis-pronounced, 
was perfectly unendurable to one whose ancestors 
came over in the Mayflower. However, as 
Pathrick assures us that we can become accus- 
tomed to hanging, so J, at length, listened with 
com posure. 

The only part of the church that was visible 
over the high boundary of our pew, was the choir, 
and one gallery. The organ, which is over the 
principal entrance to the church, is among the 
finest in the kingdom. It contains 46 stops, and 
Tnere were no voluntaries, no pre- 
ludes nor interludes. The singing was perform- 
ed entirely by boys, of twelve or thirteen years, 
and was much better than I had supposed such 
singing could be. The chanting was really 


of the worship. 

St. Mary’s church is itself a monument of great 
interest to a stranger. It was founded nearly a 
hundred years ago, and a portion of the present 
building is of great antiquity. Part of it was 
destroyed by the great fire which laid nearly the 
whole town in ashes, in 1694. It was immedi- 
ately rebuilt at great cost, which Queen Anne | 
herself partly defrayed, and the architecture of 
its predecessor was strictly followed. The walls 
are covered with marble tablets bearing inscrip- | 














tions to the memory of the departed 


There is 
one of unpretending appearance, to the memory 
of two of Warwick's greatest benefactors to the 


poor. Itis a simple brass tablet, recovered after 
the great fire, bearing the following inscription 
“ Of your charyte give thanks for the soules of 
Thomas Oken and Joan his wytf, on whose 
soules Jesus hath mercy—Jesus hath mercy. 
Amen. Remember the charyte tor the poor for. 
ever. Anno Dom. MDLXIIL” 

In this church were also buried, among many 
others, Dean Hasely, schoolmaster to Heury VII; 
John Rons, the celebrated antiquary ; and Thom. 
as Cartwright, ‘ The first that in the Church of 
England began to pray extempore before his 
sermon,’’ whose monument was defaced in his 
own day, and no traces now remain of it. 

But by far the most interesting portion is that 
which was uninjured by the fire. The very at- 
mosphere seems almost sacred as you enter it, for 
all around you is the dust of the dead of centuries, 

Above is the ground ceiling, supported by 
perforated ribs, connected by light and elegant 
tracery, and through the “ storied’ windows 
comes in a soft, subdued light which soothes the 
restless spirit. You seem to have entered 
another world, and busy life with its care and 
tumult is forgotten. Before you is the altar 
with its antique shrine, around, the stalls with 
massive benches and moulded elbow rests, on 
which stand grotesque figures, and the backs of 
the seats perforated with clegant tracery, con- 
cealing little of the mouldings of the heavy stone 
pannelling. In the centre is a frieze-table monu- 
ment, supporting the recumbent eflizies of Earl 
Thomas Beauchamp and Catherine his wifo, 
daughter of the Earl of March. The earl is 
represented in armor, a dagger by his side, spurs 
on his heels, his left hand resting on his sword, 
his right clasping that of his consort, his head 
supported by acushion, his feet resting upon a 
bear. The countess is habited in a rich mantle 
and petticoat, laced down in front below her gir- 
dle, her right hand is clasped in that of the 
earl, the left, which originally rested upon her 
breast, is broken off at the wrist. Her head is 
supported by a cushion, and her feet rest upon a 
lamb. Around the tomb are thirty-six statues, 
alternately male and female. A shield beneath 
each, formerly bore some inscription, but the 
whole is now obliterated. The earl died in 1370, 
In a recess is a stately monument to Lord 
Brooke, bearing the following inscription: 
“Fuike Greville, servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
concellor to King James, and frend to Sir Philip 
Sidney. Zrophwum peccati.” 

Passing through a doorway beautifully carved 
in stone, and down a descent of several steps, you 
enter the Beauchamp Chapel, a magniticent pile 
erected to enshrine the tomb of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick. The interior is sur- 
passingly beautiful, and beggars description. 
The tomb of the great earl is of Purbec marble, 
bearing a recumbent efligy of the earl, in brass, 
gilt, and lying on aslab of the same metal. The 
figure is in full armor, the hands raised as in 
prayer. Around the tomb are fourteen images 
of lords and ladies, beneath which are shields 
bearing their names. One was to Henry, the 
earl’s only son, others to daughtefs and grand- 
children. Here, also, is a monument to Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, and his Countess Lettice. A wooden 
tablet hung upon the tomb, contains an inscrip- 
tion to the countess, the quaint beauty of which 
delighted me. After recounting her many vir- 
tues and brilliant qualities, it concludes as follows : 


“ Whilst she lived, she lived thus, 
Till that God, displeysed with us 
Suffred her at last to fall, 

Not from him but from us all; 

And because she took delight. 
Christ's poore members to invite, 
He fully pow requites her love, 
And sends his angels from above 
That did to heaven her soul convey 
To solemnize his owne birth day.’ 


Yours truly, J.P. B. 


i neninnemcienetaias 


News Glances. 





Yankee Mecuanics.—The viceroy of Egypt 
has had two superb passenger engines made at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, fur the railroad from 
Cairo to Suez. They are to be taken apart, 
boxed and sent out to the sensible Egyptian, in 
a screw steam yacht of 1300 tons burden, which 
is being built for the viceroy by a Yankee ship- 
wright. 





oe + —aepmemed 
Marrimontat.—Miss Louise Hensler, sister of 
Miss Elise Hensler, the prima donna, was lately 
married to Dr. Slade of this city. Miss Elise 
Hensler goes to Italy to fulfil an operatic 
engagement. 


—————“-(+ see > —-___ — 

Pgacnes.—One month ago peaches raised 
here under glass were sold for a dollar apiece. 
In little more than a month, they may be a drug 
in our market—a very palatable drag, though. 

—_—_—_—— oo + ee 

For tue Poor.—The city of Paris, during 
the Jast three years, has paid ten millions of dol- 
lars to the bakers, so as to enable those /ocfers to 
furnish their wares at reasonable prices. 

ee Sas 

Americas Birnie Society —This society 
intends to explore the United States and place a 
copy of theScriptures in the hands of every in- 
dividual unable to purchase one. 

Srravek.—Dr. Owen, of Virginia, lately had a 
horse killed under him by lightning. He ought 
to have had a horse smart enough to dodge the 
lightning. 


——~ ¢w3oe + _ - 


Britisn ANvexation.—Letters from British 


| India say, ‘ The preliminaries for the asorption 


of the Baroda dominions are beginning to be 
taken !”” 





——_ ¢—=pe@ e — -- -- -—— 


Ornientat.—A commercial treaty has been 


| concladed between the United States and Persia, 
| at Tcheran. 


——— (woes 


Secret Societins.—Secret political societies 


| are giving alarm to the government of France. 





They are said to be multiplying greatly 

Licnt Breakixe.—In Genoa, penny payers 
are sold in the streets and Bibics in the book- 
stores. 
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MORAL INFLA LACE OF DRESS 

The world pays a great deal of respe: 
well dressed man, and even thoes oracles 
day, the editors, when they record the fa 

tidy criminal performing a dishonest acti 
ways add, in astonishment, “the ville 
well dressed!" Now it is idle to talk aly 
ular prejadices and popalar fallacies, int 
of notions that have survived centuries, + 
of the earth's surface, revolations ia poll 
letters, and all sorts of ap-rooting tornad 
whirlwinds. There is and must be some 
this respect for dress, based on an idea. 

lous caprices do not so long stand the 
time 

The fact is, that dross bas a groat more 

The old adage, " fine | 
make fine birds,” is certainly suscepti! 
moral application, Any one who has 
professional actor taken off the stage and 
in citizen's attire, to recite one of his 
parts before a Lyceum audience, must ha. 
ceived a vast difference; Mr. Mallins + 
King Lear in a black coat, and Mr Mali 
pervonating the same in the robes of roya, 
two very different persons, The former | 
a vulgar, commonplace individual ; the |, 
“every inch a king.” Mallins forgets 
b-fore the footlights; he catches glimpre> 
velvet and gold of his robe, and he rises 
to the height of the inspired poet, whose | 
thoughts he is called upon to render 
audience 

Perhaps it is not very creditable to p: 
man nature, bat it is true for all that, tha 
heroic deeds of valor, “ at the cannon's + 
have been performed from a consciow 
gold lace, epaulettes and aigulettes. “ 
do to disgrace the wniform.”” The priva 
up in cheap, coarse cloth and worsted la 
scientiously exhibits a sixpence worth of 
bat the officer must exhibit several dollar 
of heroism to jastify the splendor of bis » 
ments, What a pitiable spectacle is a p 
bird !—just as pitiable is a man who ist 
dressed. And by well dressed let as not 
posed that we mean expensively dress: 
rather, tastefully and suitably attired. 

The past century, behind us in so many 
was fur beyond us in this matter of app: 
ness of costume. Different callings were 
by distinctive apparel ; and we have often - 
that one of the objectionable features of « 
that of men undertaking things entirel: 
their line, and making lamentable failare- 
by, was a consequence of the abandonmer 
distinctive principle of dress, ‘The etern: 
coat pervades all classes, and #0 every ma 
he can do a little doctoring, # little ley 
ness, and a little law, without any of th: 
qualifications. A hundred years ago, if 
dent occurred, you could pick out your 
the midst of the densest crowd. He su 
fessed by his bash wig, his black coat and 
and ivory beaded cane. Ali rascals wer: 
by their garb. In the black periwig, th 
cornered hat, laced scarlet coat, flashy r 
breast and wrist, buckskin breeches a) ' 
boots with Rippon spars, the highwaym» 
confessed, even if you did not see the b 
a pistol sticking from his pocket. A m: 
always choose the company he liked { 
dress of his companions. 

Every man showed his colors. The »: 
tleman wore brilliant haws; the seriou 
sad colored suit. The welltodo merch: 
known at a glance; the poet, the phil: 
the student were equally distinguished 
all things are confounded. The man wh: 
like everybody is apt to think like ev ~ 
and loses ail his originality. How m- 
takes have arisen from all people dressir 
Financiers have Leen known to conda:: 
selves like turglars—and railroad co 
like executioners. We believe we must 
to the old system—every profession an 
must have its dress, and then will men + 
their professions. Theo, when a man + 
change his calling, he would change b 
and the garb he wore would be « pery 
minder of the duties he had to perform 


_——-. 


upon the wearer. 


” 


Goon Hewon.—A good conerier 
digestion, and personal cleanliness, arr 
ments of good humor. A morose pere 
erally one who has done something 
has the dyspepsia, or exhitiu hye 


symptoms 
— =——-— + — —— 

Pourresnes —Lord Byron did not 
undue weight on the importance of 5 
“ Never judge from manners,” eaid b 
once had my pocket picked by the ety 
theman | ever met with “ 

.—-<e> = 

Bottean Hanisenee —Some culinar 
aAviecs the boiling of radishes = Well 
the Datch wilt lettace ; and we shall + 
of throwing awny caliage beads and b 
stocks 


Heavy Line —The Haestens are © 
lost, in hilied, in and srownd bevastop 
men, while 100.000 perished from fe 
ckneee 
owe 

This artich be eo 
Univereal use. Even the pigeous om Uy 
guiter porchere 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF DRESS, 

The world pays a great deal of respect to a 
well dressed man, and even those oracles of the 
day, the editors, when they record the fact of a 
tidy criminal performing a dishonest action, al- 
ways add, in astonishment, “the villain was 
well dressed !”’ Now it is idle to talk about pop- 
ular prejudices and popular fallacies, in the teeth 
of notions that have survived centuries, changes 
of the earth’s surface, revolutions in politics and 
letters, and all sorts of up-rooting tornadoes and 
whirlwinds. There is and must be something in 
this respect for dress, based on an idea. Frivo- 
lous caprices do not so long stand the test of 
time. 

The fact is, that dress has a great moral effect 
upon the wearer. The old adage, “ fine feathers 
make fine birds,” is certainly susceptible of a 
moral application. Any one who has seen a 
professional actor taken off the stage and set up 
in citizen’s attire, to recite one of his favorite 
parts before a Lyceum audience, must have per- 
ceived a vast difference; Mr. Mullins reciting 
King Lear in a black coat, and Mr. Mullins im- 
personating the same in the robes of royalty, are 
two very different persons. The former is quite 
a vulgar, commonplace individual ; the latter is 
“every inch a king.” Mullins forgets himself 
before the footlights ; he catches glimpses of the 
velvet and gold of his robe, and he rises nearly 
to the height of the inspired poet, whose burning 
thoughts he is called upon to render to the 
audience. 

Perhaps it is not very creditable to poor hu- 
man nature, but it is true for all that, that many 
heroic deeds of valor, “ at the cannon’s mouth,” 
have been performed from a consciousness of 
gold lace, epaulettes and aigulettes. “It wont 
do to disgrace the uniform.” The private, done 
up in cheap, coarse cloth and worsted lace, con- 
scientiously exhibits a sixpence worth of valor ; 
but the officer must exhibit several dollars-worth 
of heroism to justify the splendor of his appoint- 
ments. What a pitiable spectacle is a moulting 
bird !—just as pitiable is a man who is not well- 
dressed. And by well-dressed let us not be sup- 
posed that we mean expensively dressed, but, 
rather, tastefully and suitably attired. 

The past century, behind us in so many things, 
was far beyond us in this matter of appropriate- 
ness of costume. Different callings were marked 
by distinctive apparel ; and we have often thought 
that one of the objectionable features of our day, 
that of men undertaking things entirely out of 
their line, and making lamentable failures there- 
by, was a consequence of the abandonment of the 
distinctive principle of dress. The eternal black 
coat pervades all classes, and so every man thinks 
he can doa little doctoring, a little legal busi- 
ness, and a little law, without any of the proper 
qualifications. A hundred years ago, if an acci 
dent occurred, you could pick out your doctor in 
the midst of the densest crowd. He stood con- 
fessed by his bush wig, his black coat and smalls, 
and ivory headed cane. All rascals were known 
by their garb. In the black periwig, the three- 
cornered hat, laced scarlet coat, flashy ruffles at 
breast and wrist, buckskin breeches and high 
boots with Rippon spurs, the highwayman stood 
confessed, even if you did not see the handle of 
a pistol sticking from his pocket. A man could 
always choose the company he liked from the 
dress of his companions. 

Every man showed his colors. The gay gen- 
tleman wore brilliant hues; the serious man a 
sad colored suit. The well-to-do merchant was 
known at a glance; the poet, the philosopher, 
the student were equally distinguished. Now, 
all things are confounded. The man who dresses 
like everybody is apt to think like everybody, 
and loses all his originality. How many mis- 
takes have arisen from all people dressing alike! 
Financiers have been known to conduct them- 
selves like burglars—and railroad conductors 
like executioners. We believe we must go back 
to the old system—every profession and calling 
must have its dress, and then will men act up to 
their professions. Then, when a man wanted to 
change his calling, he would change his dress ; 
and the garb he wore would be a perpetual re- 
minder of the duties he had to perform. 
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Goop Hvmor.—A good conscience, good 
digestion, and personal cleanliness, are the ele- 
ments of good humor. A morose person is gen- 
erally one who has done something wrong, or 
has the dyspepsia, or exhibits hydrophobic 
symptoms. 








Po.ireness. —Lord Byron did not place an 
undue weight on the importance of politeness. 
“Never judge from manners,” said he, “for I 
once had my pocket picked by the civilest gen- 
tleman I ever met with.” 
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Borrep Rapisnes.—Some culinary genius 
advises the boiling of radishes. Well—well— 
the Dutch wilt lettuce ; and we shall next hear 
of throwing away cabbage heads and boiling the 
stocks. 
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Heavy Loss —The Russians are said to have 
lost, in kilied, in and around Sebastopol, 56,000 
men, while 100,000 perished from fatigue and 
sickness. 
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Gvrta Percua —This article is coming into | 


universal use. Even the pigeons on the eves are 
gutter perchers. 








The constantly increasing business of our pub- | 


lications has for a considerable time demanded of 


of the same. This it was impossible for us to 


| consummate in an old building like the one we | 


have so long occupied; and consequently the 
proprietor has purchased a large and convenient 


site in one of the principal thoroughfares of Bos- | 
ton, No. 22 Winter Screet, where he has erected 


a large, convenient, and especially adapted edi- 
fice, solely for the publishing of his papers and 
Magazine, and the various branches of business 


immediately connected with the same. The new | 
publishing hall is now nearly completed, and due | 


notice of removal will be given to our readers and 
the public. The building has been arranged and 
erected upon an entirely novel plan, peculiarly 
adapted to our purposes, under the supervision 
of John R. Hall, architect, Anthony Hanson, 
master carpenter, and D. H. Jacobs, master 
mason—three faithful and competent bailders. 

The entire basement, 132 feet deep by 28 feet 
in width, will be occupied by our twelve Adams 
presses, paper-room, engine and boiler-room, etc. 
The first floor, of the same large dimensions, and 
14 feet in height, will be exclusively occupied as 
our business and publishing room, where will be 
found the cashier’s office, chief book-keeper, mail- 
ing clerks, assorters, folders and packers’ depart- 
ments, and our own business office. On the sec- 
ond floor will be the editor’s private room, proof- 
reading room, and composing, or type setting 
room. On the third floorare the apartments de- 
voted to our corps of engravers, and the boxwood 
blocks, and the machinery and material for the 
engravers’ use. On the fourth floor will be the 
designers’ and gilders’ rooms, with that of other 
finishers in various departments. On the fifth 
floor will be carried on the extensive business of 
our bindery—in the folding, pressing, trimming, 
sewing and embossing departments ; while above 
all comes a large hall for the classification and 
storage of our bound volumes, and back num- 
bers of the Pictorial, Flag and Magazine. 

With all these arrangements completed, we 
believe nothing is ventured in saying, that our 
establishment is the most extensive one devoted 
to the newspaper business, not alone in the Unit- 
ed States, but in the world. 

+ oroe————_ 
BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THE NEW VOLUME. 


Week after next we shall commence a new 


volume of “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” when we shall 
‘come before the readers in an entire new dress 


from top to toe, from head-line to imprint. The 
immense edition of our paper renders two and 
often three suits of type necessary each year. 
The one on which we shall commence Volume 
Eleven of our Pictorial, is now casting, and is of 
the latest pattern and best material. 

We shall also commence in number one of the 
new volume an admirable novellette by the fa- 
vorite author of the “ Contrabandist,” one of 
the most pleasing tales we have ever published. 
We have also added several new and popular 
names to our list of regular contributors, and 
shall still aim at steady improvement in our 
widely circulated journal. 

In our illustrated department we shall still 
improve, and have already in hand some of the 
finest sets of American engravings, taken ex- 
pressly for us, which have ever been attempted, 
embracing complete and accurate representations 
of western and southern cities, with important 
portraits and delineations of coming events, etc., 
making volume eleven superior to all of its 
predecessors. 

Subscribe early; now is the time, and thus 
secure the numbers complete for the entire 
volume. 
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THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

During the siege of Amiens, the inhabitants 
were forbidden to leave their houses without a 
lantern. That very night a citizen came out 
with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Your lantern !’” cried the sentinel. 

“ Here it is.” 

“There is no candle in it.” 

“ We were not told anything about a candle.” 

The next morning an order was issued that 
no one should go out without a lantern, in which 
there was a candle. In the evening the same 
individual appeared with a candle in his lantern. 

“ Where’s your lantern?” asked the sentinel. 

“ Here!” 

“ Your candle ?” 

“Here!” 

“ But it isn’t lighted.” 

“We were not ordered to light our candles. 
Why don’t you tell what you want us to do?” 

The next morning the citizens were forbidden 
to appear without a lantern in which there was a 
lighted candle. 

SOO 

Have Patience!—The extraordinary de- 
mand for our last number, containing the com- 
menc.ment of “ The Greek Adventurer: or, The 
Soldier and the Spy,” far exceeded our ability to 
supply ; but a second edition has just been issued 
of that number, and we can now fill all orders, 
and to any amount. This has proved the most 
popular novellette ever issued in our columns. 

—_—_———_- ¢ son > —————— 

Criticism —At a literary club in the rural 
districts, one of the members reading “ Me- 
thinks” (in Shakspeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing), remarked, ‘‘ This mast be wrong and 
ungrammatical.” “ Yes,” said another, “It’s 
evidently a misprint for J thinks.” 

—eeeee 9-0 

Exrtoration.—The new steamship Jefferson 
Davis, 250 tons, with iron side wheels, is now 
engaged in a survey of the great lakes. She 
went from Philadelphia to Buffalo via the River 
St. Lawrence and the Welland Canal. 

_ Orono Ore 

Away with Metancno.y.—It has been 
said that in raising the heart above despair, an 
old violin is worth two doctors and two apothe- 
cary’s shops. 

i 

PreseNtat1on.—Samuel F. Train, chief en- 
gineer of the Roxbury Fire Department, has been 
presented with a silver trumpet. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
Did anybody ever hear of a woman’s will? 


| A woman’s will is “I wont.” 
us increased facilities for the proper transaction | 


A giddy girl said her head was turned by read- 
ing of the moon’s rotation. 

A “ Knickerbocker Club” has been formed in 
New York—J. T. Stagg, President. 

Dodworth’s Band is as highly appreciated in 
Boston as in New York. 


The closing volume of Irving’s “ Washing- | 
ton 


The creditors of P. T. Barnum have offered 


is to be finely illustrated. 


to discharge him for 66 23 per cent. 
The Astor House, under Charles A. Stetson’s 
management, flourishes immensely. 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence, American performers, 


have been successful in London. 

The body of Mrs. Rossiter, the artist’s wife, 
has been sent to the United States for burial. 

Reynold’s picture of the “ Strawberry Girl” 
lately brought 2100 guineas at auction. 

Two German translations of “ Hiawatha” have 
met with prodigious success. 

Lamartine lost his money by an unfortunate 
speculation in wine. 

The oldest paintings in the world are seven 
frescoes, lately found in Rome. 

The Third Avenue cars, New York, lately took 
$2000 in one day. 

One fifth of the working population of Great 
Britain is engaged in farming. 

One of the New York hotels sells $40,000 
worth of wine per annum. 

In England, during the reign of Heary VIIL., 
72,000 thieves were hanged. 

The Boston Theatre closed this season with a 
splendid benefit to Mrs. Wood. 

Why can’t the annual parade of our military 
be postponed till June ? 

From present appearances there will be a pro- 
digious fruit crop this year. 

A lot of circusses are now “ preambulating ” 
the “rural districts,” making money. 

No stranger who visits our city should fail to 
patronize the Boston Museum. 

Congress has voted away millions of acres of 
the public lands for railroads. 

Gen. Walker has had hard fighting with the 
Costa Rican forces. 

A constitution for the State of Deseret has 
been reported by the Mormons. 

ART INTELLIGENCE, 

Some of the pictures, the property of the late 
Samuel Rogers, brought enormous prices at auc- 
tion in London, lately: the Good Samaritan, by 
Bassano, brought 230 guineas; a Saviour, by 
Murillo, 230 guineas; a picture by Paul Vero- 
nese, 380 guineas; a picture by Rubens, 1050 
guineas; a Madonna, by Raphael, 480 guineas. 
But why will the English picture collectors throw 
away their money at this rate? It would cer- 
tainly pay them to come over here and attend 
our New York and Boston picture sales. At 
our auction rooms, undoubted originals by Ru- 
bens, Raphael, Titian, Van Ostade, and Claude 
Lorraine, are sold yearly in large quantities, at 
prices ranging from ten to twenty dollars. There 
is no more remarkable fact in the statistics of 
trade than the enormous difference in the prices 
of pictures between this and the European mar- 
ket. Why, by watching the public sales in our 
great cities, an amateur can secure a whole gal- 
lery of undoubted originals for five hundred 
dollars ! 

It is true that the vulgar and uncultivated 
pronounce these same chefs d'wuvre smoky, in- 
distinct daubs, horrible in drawing, color and 
execution; but ask the travelled amateur, the 
man who has explored the Pitti and the Bavarian 
Valhalla, the Vatican and the Louvre, and the 
Dresden galleries, and he will tell you that these 
auction room pictures have the true quantity of 
Roman ochre and ultramarine blue, and dingi- 
ness and dirt, and crackled varnish, to authenti- 
cate them. If you doubt them, ask the auction- 
eer and the seller, and interrogate the catalogue. 
If still dissatisfied, we must give you up as a 
Vandal, unworthy to breathe the classic air of the 
modern Athens or the brilliant Manhattan. You 
know nothing of art or transcendental philoso- 
phy, ani never deserve to own the first “old 
masters.” 

—_— —_—__ + 2-e > —__—_ 

A mopet Orator —“ Mr. President,” said 
an American Demosthenes, ‘I shail not remain 
silent, sir, while I have a voice that is not dumb 
in this assembly. The gentleman, sir, can ex- 
postulate this matter to any future time that is 
more suitabler than now. He can talk, sir, of 
the Herculaneum revolutions whercby republics 
is hurled into Antartic regions, and the works of 
centurions refrigerated to ashes; but, sir, we 
can tell him indefatigably, that the consequences 
therefrom, multiplied subterraneously by the 
everlasting principles contended for thereby, can 
no more shake this resolution than can the roar 
of Niagara rejavenate around these walls, or the 
howl of the midnight tempest conflaggerate a 
marble statute into ice.” 
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MatTRimonIaL.—A good anecdote is told of 
Ali Pacha, the Sultan’s grand vizier, now in 
Paris. A short time ago, a lady, to whom this 
gentleman was introduced at a soiree, hazarded 
the naive question, ‘“ Is the sultan married ?” “A 
great deal madam,”’ was his reply. Brigham 
Young has been married a great deal more. 

o> 

Lora Moytez —This notorious individual 
recently undertook to horsewhip a man, named 
Seekamp, in the Ballaret diggings, Australia. 
He retaliated with the same weapon. Both par- 
ties showed revolvers, bat were separated before 
murder was done. 

EE 

A Frexcn Beiu.—A military candidate for 
the suffrages of his fellow-citizens of Paris, in 
addressing the electors, said: ‘Gentlemen, I 


| have shed ali my blood for my country, and I 


am ready to shed it again.” 

Rattroap Masta —Panch says a company 
has been formed to build a railroad from Dan to 
Beersheba. Passengers are ready to purchase 
tickets. 











BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


* The Tribunal of Witchcraft,” a story of olden time 
by Burra J. Evererr 
* Dirge.” by Brawcne DArrorss 


‘Guelph and Ghibelline ’ a leaf from the anvals of Bo 


logua, by GippinGs H. Batror 
* The New Picture,”’ a poem by Mrs. LS Geopwis 
“The Russian Slave,” a story by € S Swirn 
“The Stranger’s Epitaph.” staneas by J. MH. WALKER 
“ The Pride of Pineville,” a tale by. ALice C. Benton 
* All ia weil.” versee by J M Friercur 
** The Nullifier's Ward,” a story of South Carolina, by 


| Ben: Peaster Poors. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


We give a fine allegorical representation of the coat of 
arms of the State of South Carolina, with characteristic 
surroundings, drawn by the artistic pencil of Billings 

A truthful sketch of a rude dwelling-place of the isl- 
anders of Nootka Soand, with the inmates engaged in 
their usual occupations 


A curious representation of a Marriage Procession in 
Ceylon 

Six fine delineations of Fishing Sceres in Eurcpe and 
America, giving an illustration of the mode of Salmon- 
Fishing in Norway; a view of Salmon-Spearing by Toren- 
light; a picture of English Fishing-Bosts at Hastings, 
one of the Cinque Ports on the English Channel; a sketch 
depicting Canadians spearing Fisu in the Kapids, a view 
of French Fishiog-Boats off the French Coast; a picture 
of a Fishing-Boat of St Petersburg 

An accurate portrait of Commodore Francia I. Gregory 
of the United States Navy. 


Representation of the Opening of Friend Street, Boston. 


A graphic picture of Spanish Guachos catching Wild 
Horses in the Falkland Islands 


Ml of Stanley Harbor, Port William, Falkland Isi- 
ands. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


> One copy of Tax Fiag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for #4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign Items. 





The cemetery of Pere la Chaise, at Paris, com- 
prises 155 acres of land. 


The expense of crowning the new emperor of 
Russia is estimated at $2,500,000. 

A copy of the first edition of Shakspeare was 
lately sold at auction in London for over $800. 

Prussia has refused to take any part in a con- 
vention to regulate the issue of paper moncy in 
Germany. 

The sum set down in the budget for 1856 of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs for Abd: 
el-Kader and his establishment is 120,000 fr. 


Prince Gortschakoff has announced that large 
quantities of four and biscuit will be publicly 
sold by government in the kingdom of Poland. 

M. Christopoulos, the Greek Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has ordered the researches at the 
Acropolis to be resumed. They were discontinued 
in 1840. 

The Princess Murat, marricd to Count Raspo- 
ni of Ravenna, has just had a monument exe- 
cuted by the Roman sculptor, Gajassi, to tke 
memory of her father, King Joachim. 

Two sabres and two saddles of the most glit- 
tering and costly character have just arrived at 
the Turkish Embassy in Paris, as a present from 
the Sultan to the Emperor Napoleon. 


The Spanish papers say that the emperor of 
Russia will shortly recognize Queen Isabella, and 
that the Marquis del Duero will probably be nom- 
inated Spanish Ambassador to Bi. Petersburg. 

The height of Mount Zior is two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five feet above the levei 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and about three hun- 
dred feet above the valley below. 

Marshal Pelissier has been presented with a 
magnificent sword—a Toledo blade—by the 
Spanish officers who were sent out to the Cri- 
mea by their government to witness the opera- 
tions of the Eastern war. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Men are like bugles—the more brass they con- 
tain the farther you can hear them. 

One may know a man that never conversed in 
the world, by his excess of good breeding. 

If you seem to have a good opinion of anoth- 


er man’s wit, he will allow you to have judg- 
ment. 


The pungency of pleasure, says Rev. Henry 
Giles, is transient as the foam that mantles rouad 
its brimming cup. 

Hasty ebullitions are often best met by silence, 
for the shame that follows the sober second thought 
pierces deeper than rebuke. 


No man can possibly improve in any company 
for which he has not respect enough to be under 
some degree of restraint. 

We paint our lives in fresco. The soft and 
fusile plaster of the moment hardens under every 
stroke of the brush into eternal rock. 

Keep doing, always doing. Wishing, dream- 
ing, intending, murmuring, talking, sighing and 
repining, are all idie and profitiess employments. 

Words that are often used together become 
assoviated in the mind ; and unless we resist the 
force of association, we shall often say something 
different from what we mean. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, 
and yet everybody is content to hear. The mas- 
ter thinks it good doctrine for his servant, the lai- 
ty fur the clergy, and the clergy for the laity. 

Nature has left every man a capacity of being 
agreeable, though not of shining in company ; 
and there are a hundred men sufficiently quali- 
fied for both, who, by a very few faults, that they 
might correct in half an hour, are not so much 
as tolerable. 








Joker's Budget. 


What is never an alderman’s motto? Dinner 
forget. 


When does a ship commitacrimet When 
she forges a head. 


Can a watch fitted with a second hand be call- 
ed a second-hand watch. 


The horse’s coat is the gift of nature, but a 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 


Fences operate in two ways: If good, they 





| are a defence ; if poor, they are an offence. 


A man in Kentucky was so enormously big, 
that when he died it took two clergymen and a 
boy to preach his funeral sermon. 

Lord Brougham once facetiously defined a 
lawyer thus: “A learned gentleman, who res- 
cues your estate from your enemies, and keeps it 
himselr.”’ 


Mrs. Kinzie, in her work on the early times of 


the Northwest, states that the Indians say that 
the first white man that settled at Chicago was a 


| negro! 


** Zounds, fellow !”’ exclaimed a choleric old 


| gentleman to a very phlegmatic matter-of fact 


person, ‘“‘I shall go out of my wits.” “ Well, 
you wont have fur to go,” said the phlegmatic 
man. 

One of our most fashionable bakers, upon be- 
ing shown a specimen of the bread tree, rejected 
it with scorn, saying, contemptuously, ‘* Cail that 
bread* Pshaw! Why, there’s no alum in it!’ 


| —Punch., 


It is beautiful to behold at the wedding the 
sorrow-stricken air of the parent as he “ vives 
the bride away,” when you know that for the 
last ten years he has been trying his best to get 


| her off his hands. 




















Quill and Scissors. 





The Collins Steamship Company, warned by 
the fate of the Pacific, are thinking of fitting out 
the Adriatic as a complete floating light house 
by means of a new magneto electrical light, emit 
ting a hehe which not only cannot be mistaken 
by other vessels at whatever distance, but which 
will illuminate the ship’s track several miles 
ahead. 

As affording some idea of the extent to which 
the “merchant princes” of New York have in 
vested in private mansions, it is stated that there 
are at least a dozen houses in that city which cost 
fiom $100,000 to $150,000—rivalling in magnifi 
cence almost any of the roval palaces of Earope, 
and inferior only in point of magnitude. 

Gurley Phelps, of Andover, Conn., a member 
of the Legislature, drove his horse under the 
shed of the Congregational church in Manches 


| ter Centre, lately, when the lightning struck a 
| tree near by, killed Mr. P.’s horse, and knocked 


him down; but after lying a while stunned he 
was able to pursue his journey. 

It is stated that when Victor Hago was living 
in the Rue de Vaugirard, a letter reached him 
addressed to the “ Plus grande poete de luni 


| vers.”’ He enclosed it anopened to Lamartine, 
then living in the Rae de la Universite, by whom 
it was with equal promptitude aad courtesy 


returned. 

“ Mario’ Coutts, the much talked of, infata 
ated, and indefatigable lady, is now quietly re- 
siding in London, greatly improved by her ecocn 


; tric journeying in this country. She has become 


a sensible woman, and is about to marry a Mr. 


| Ward, of the Board of Trade, a quiet, goodly 


youth. 
Recent experiments at the School of Masket- 


| ry, Hythe, are said to have demonstrated the 


superiority of the English and American breech- 
loading fire-arms over those of continental man- 
ufacture, and particularly the mach praised necdle 
gun of the Prussian infantry. 

The Norfolk Argus states that there are im- 
mense quantities of caterpillars in the surround- 
ing country—more than have been for many 
years. The young leaves of the sweet gum and 
trees are greedily and quickly devoured by these 
voracious little creatures. 

Dr. Kane has declined to take command of 
Lady Franklin’s new expedition to find, if possi- 
ble, the remains of her husband, and the relics of 
his ships. He does so from inability to get his 
previous engagements off his hands so as to be 
ready in season to set sail. 

Many slavers have been seen around the coast 
ot Upper Guinea, and the brig General Pierce, 
of New York, is at Loando, having been captured 
by the Portuguese government, and condemned 
as aslaver. The captain and crew are in prison, 
awaiting trial. 

The news of recent and important discoveries 
of gold in French Guinea seems to be confirmed, 
and at last accounts companies of adventurers 
were organizing in many parts of France, with 
the intention of proceeding forthwith to the dig- 
gings. 

A club of unmarried men recently gave a ball 
in Washington, and called themselves ‘“ The 
Merry Bachelors.” Merry bachelors! O, pshaw, 
don’t talk nonsense! You might as well say a 
skeleton is merry, because it gnus! It wont do. 

The Texas debt is now rapidly being audited 
at the Treasury department. After paying ris- 
ing seven millions on this score, including inter- 
est, there will be a surplus at the close of the 
fiscal year, of over seventeen millions. 

The audience in the Opera House in New Or- 
leans recently called out Madame Colson, the 
prima donna, in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
presented to her a diamond bracelet and brooch 
worth $1000. 

The London Chronicle, after giving a descrip- 
tion of the late great review of the English fleet 
at Spithead, says : 

‘One useful truth we learn from this review; 
It shows what we could but pip Nor do.” 

Kamehameha IV., king of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, is shortly to be united in marriage with 
Miss Rooke, a grand daughter of John Young, 
an Englishman, who arrived in the Islands many 
years ago. 

The constitution adopted by the Mormons pre- 
paratory to asking for the admission of Utah into 
the Union, is very brief and plain, and says noth- 
ing about either polygamy or slavery. 

Among the late arrivals at St Louis hotels, is 
one that reads, “EK. Smith and four wives, Salt 
Lake.” The whole party should be rowed up 
Salt River. 

The thirteenth volume of Theirs’ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire has been publish- 
ed in France 
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Marri 
artlages, 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Dr. Daniel Dennison 
Sade to Miss Mina Louise Hensler 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr Joseph H. Grant, of Chelsea, 
to Miss Harriet M. Fletcher 

By Kev. Mr. Robbins. Mr. Charles BE. Richardson to 
Miss Mary &. Marden 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr George A. Potter to Miss Martha 
Jane Loring. 

By Kev Mr. Boyden, Mr. Horace B Butler to Mise Sa- 
rab Hamilton. 

At Roxbury, by Rev Dr. Putnam, Mr. Franklin Curtis 
to Mies Emily F. Dove 

At Somerville, by kev Mr. Mason, Mr. Charles H. Col- 
lagan to Mies Mary L. Blodgett, of Boston 

At Newton Corner, by Kev Mr. Dexter, Mr J. Henry 
Green to Mise Helen M. Stafford, both of Boston. 

At Hingham, Mr. William B. Carney to Miss Elizabeth 
Cebb, of ull 

At Lynn, by Rev Mr. Brooks, Mr. George W. Hussey 
to Miss Augusta Lockwood 

At Salem, by Key. Mr Winn, Mr. Oliver D. Goodell to 
Misa Naomi Nelson 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Huntoon, Mr. Samuel 


| Giles to Miss Lydia O. Graves 


At South Danvers, by Kev Mr. Murray, Mr. Joshua 
Phippen, of Salem, to Miss Eunice Daniels 

At Middleboro’, by Rey Mr. Thatcher, Mr. George L 
Soule to Miss Annie § Cathcart 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr Eddy, Mr William W Heath 
to Miss Julia Ann G. Merrill 

At Southbridge, by Kev Mr. Parker, Mr. E Merritt 
Cole to Mixe Matilda M Marcy 





Wilder, 38; Mre Elizabeth J) Wesson, &2: Mra Olivta 
8. Macomber, £8, Mr Alexander Stewart, *2, Mr Kher 
Taylor. 4 

At Roxbury, Mr W Brown 22 

At ppeomess Ju Samuel PP Fay, 78 

At Jamaica in. Was Flizabetn Bacon, 

At Somerville, Mr Abei Fits, 61 

At Lynn, Mr. John Wisow. 77, Mr Moses A. Whi ’ 
3; Mre Mary BE Luscomb, 28; Mr Stephen Palmer, 63, 
Mr Thomas © Harney, 58 

At Medford, Mrs Eether Davis, © 

At Milton, Miss Mary K. Bayly, 

At Salem. Mr Benjamin Daland, 72, Witow Tammey 
Brown, 60, Mra. Eiizabeth # #luman, 40 

At Lexington, Widow Mary Harringwon, 

At Northboro, Mra Alice, widow of the late Btephen 
Wiiliame. Key , 88 “ 

At Marbiehend, Mr Sameet C Roundy, 27 

At (ieorgetown, Alice Howard, 9 - 

At Newburyport. Benjamin W Hale, Req , 71; Mre 
Jane T Prince i; Widow Sarah Pike, ©) 

At Worcester, Widow #ylris Broad. 71, Mr. Samuel 
Hateh. 64 

At Satton. Mr Dennis Parsons. 25 

At Brookfield Mr Charles Bemis. 2) 

At West Newbury, Mr Ailes Mowitom. 

At Sterling. Mre Elisabeth Sewyer 27 

At Nantacuect. Mre Rebecca E (Coffin. #; Widow Vitze 
Worth, + 

At Lansingbargh, 8 Y¥ , sftera short bot severe |\inass 
Adam Seivewright. « sative of Kearney, Aberdeenshire 
Seootiand 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOST HOME, 


BY CHARLES A. LAMSON. 





The old home, my dear ol@ home, 
Where I played in early eh@dhood, 
The vine clad house where my mother dweiz, 
Near the fragrant, green-robed wild wool, 
Has passed away, and strangers dwell 
Where onee I played all gladly, 
And others elaim those grand old trees, 
While I am gazing on them sadly. 


*Twas there my good ole father died, 

There angels ealled my brothers, 

There fell asleep my brothers’ brides— 
What sorrow was my mother's! 

There died my brother's little girl, 
The laughing, blue-orbed Mary; 

And strangers now possess the haunts 
Where played that little fairy. 


There, too, were borm my best loved ones, 
The laughing girls and hoys, 

Who cheer their father’s careworn heart 
When adverse fate annoys; 

And there first breathed a loving ene, 
Who's cheered my weary hours, 

With soothing voice and gentle worda— 
Affection’s odorous flowers. 





'Twas there with Kind solicitude, 
Guarding a lovely child, 

My sister passed full many a year, 
In pure affection mild. 

80 wonder not I love the spot, 
And love those ftne old elmo; 

T've ever loved them, ever shall, 
Till the grave my form o’erwhelms. 


And I'll ever love that broad, old pond, 
Which spreadeth out before it, 

And those grand old hills that tower beyond, 
And the wild birds soaring o'er it. 

But nevermore shall be my home 
By that glittering, green-fringed sheet, 

Through stranger lands I'll freely roam , 
And brave their weltering heat. 


And while through distant scenes I pass, 
I'll heave a longing sigh 

For the dear old home forever gone, 
And will ye wonder why? 

When ye think of the many ties that bind 
My heart to the dear old spot, 

A pitying tear mayhap you'll find, 
And say we wonder not. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


STREET ROMANCES. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





gg 


Ow the first floor of a house in the Place Roy- 
ale there lived, twenty years ago, two single la- 
dies—sisters. Martha and Angelique (these were 
their names) had been old maids for a long time. 
They had, in common, a pretty little fortune, a 
comfortable apartment, two cats, two dogs, a 
parrot, and a library containing “ The Imitation 
of Christ,” the “ Life of the Saints,” and three 
or four hundred volumes of old romances. Their 
peaceful existence was spent in playing at piquet 
in the eyening with a bachelor neighbor of ma- 
ture age—M. Labiche,—and in the day-time, in 
reading these three hundred romances, which 
they knew by heart. The habit of always re- 
volving in the same circle, and of constantly 
feeding their imaginations with the same roman- 
tic adventures, had identified, as it were, these 
good ladies with the heroes and heroines of these 
books, incessantly perused and re-perused ; they 
know them, they loved them, they talked of them 
as of old friends. 

Such were the occupations of these two old 
maids, and their daily conversations, which the 
jests of M. Labiche, their neighbor, sometimes 
caused to degenerate into quarrels. M. Labiche 
was an honest man, who had not much to do 
but to pretend to look after his nephew, a gay 
student ; and not being very romantic, to amuse 
himself with joking his two neighbors. When 
he entered their room, after the usual compli- 
ments, he would inquire, with an air of interest, 
about the affairs of the hero or heroine, then the 
order of the day. 

One beautiful sunshiny day in spring they went 
out to take a walk with M. Labiche. There was 
a crowd on the Boulevards and at the Champs 
Elysees. Some rope-dancers were performing 
their tricks in the open air, gipsies were telling 
fortunes; Punch was attracting the passers-by 
around his booth; players on the harp, violin 
and clarionet, and singers with guitars, were 
parading on the avenues. 

“ How many mysteries in all these shattered 
existences !” said Miss Martha, raising her eyes 
to heaven. 

“How many romances!” added Miss Angel- 
ique. ‘ How many adventures could these peo- 
ple relate, if they would tell us how, descending 
from step to step, they fonnd themselves one day, 
with guitar or violin in hand, on the street pave- 
ment!” 

“Love may have caused the misfortunes of 
some,” resumed Miss Martha. 

“Love or perfidy,” returned her sister, “ the 
treason of friends, and perhaps cruel and bar- 
barons parents.” 

“You are doubtless in the right,’”’ exclaimed 
M. Labiche. “ All those personages are romances 
in themselves. That songstress with the harp, 
for instance—I will wager she is a daughter of 
the Great Mogul.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ This is not a supposition—it is a fact. This 
young lady has sought refuge in the Champs 
Elysees of Paris, after having escaped from a 
convent, in which the Great Mogul, her father, 
had confined her.” 

“ Convents in Mogul ?” 

“That is not more extraordinary than to see 
a Frenchman in China. As for that Hercules 
who is balancing a chair on the end of his nose, 
T have heard say he was the younger brother of 
the Shah of Persia, proscribed from his cradle 
for his political principles—a species of Persian 
Tron Mask.” 

“Look!” said Miss Martha, pointing him out 
to M. Labiche, “see that eternal musician in the | 
alley at the left, loaded with instruments, who | 
with his head, feet, hands and knees plays all at 
once the flageolet, the harp, the tamborine, cym- 
bals, and another instrament of his own inven- | 
tion, composed of a quantity of bells attached 
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to the two branches of an old pair of iron tongs. 


Look at that old man,” continued Miss Martha; | 


“what ingenuity! How many piquant adven- 
tures does that inventive mind allow us to sup- 
pose! How many misfortunes do those wrinkles 
and white hairs announce !’”” 

“And that great red nose,” replied M. La- 
biche ; “ what an incalculable number of bottles 
of wine drank in times past !” 


“You have no sonl,” said Miss Angelique. | 


Martha and Angelique pouted at their neigh- 
bor all the rest of the evening, which did not 
prevent M. Labiche from paying them a visit on 
the afternoon of the nextday. The weather was 


very pleasant, and the two sisters were at work | 


beside a window opening on the square; the 
subject of romances had not been alluded to, 
and M. Labiche was relating some political news, 
when a female voice was heard, accompanied by 
the notes of a guitar. The two sisters rose at 
once, as well as their neighbor, and perceived on 
the square, opposite the window, a street singer, 
whose face was concealed by a black lace veil. 
The voice which escaped from beneath this veil 
was not wanting in sweetness and a certain mel- 
ancholy charm. Martha and Angelique exchang- 
ed a rapid glance. 

“This woman,” said Martha, ‘“ with a noble 
figure and touching voice—” 

“ She wears a veil, which proves that she dares 
not show her face,” replied M. Labiche ; “ she is 
probably ugly.” 

“You are insupportable,” exclaimed Ange- 
lique. ‘On the contrary, I will bet she is young 
and pretty, and if I dared, I would have her 
called in.” 

“ What hinders you?” 

“1 fear your raillery and your smiles, which 
might annoy this young person, evidently fallen 
into misfortunes.” 

“T promise not to open my lips, and to keep 
my face concealed in my hat. But I can do 
better ; shall I go home ?” 

“No, remain ; your word is sufficient.” 

The two sisters called their domestic, and gave 
her, speaking both at once, orders to go in search 
of the veiled songstress. An embarrassing si- 
lence afterwards reigned in the room. Martha 
and Angelique were not without apprehensions 
as to the result of their experiment. From the 
window they saw their domestic approach the 
singer and speak to her; then the latter turned 
towards the wiudow, made a sign with her head 
in that direction, and approached with her guitar 
under her arm. When she appeared at the door 
of the parlor, Martha said in a voice of emotion, 
“Please to enter, miss, or madame, for we do 
not yet know which of these titles belongs to you. 
Enter without fear; you are surrounded with 
persons who compassionate your misfortunes 
before knowing them.” 

As she spoke thus, she darted a severe glance 
on M. Labiche, to remind him of their agree- 
ment, and recognized with pleasure that the 
countenance of her neighbor was irreproachable. 

“I thank the ladies for the interest they are 
pleased to manifest in me,” replied the singer, 
uttering a sigh. 

“ Believe it is not a simple sentiment of curi- 
osity which animates ns,” exclaimed Angelique. 
“ Your appearance—your manners— But first 
sit down and allow us to offer you some refresh- 
ments.” 

After having declined for a long time, the 
songstress at last consented to take a glass of 
sweetened water. Ske then raised her veil and 
showed a charming countenance, which could not 
have seen more than twenty years. 

Martha and Angelique with difficulty suppress- 
ed an exclamation of joy; and both east a tri- 
umphant glance on M. Labiche, who contented 
himself with bowing slightly, as a confession of 
his defeat. 

“Just Heaven!’ said Martha, “how happens 
it that with so much beauty and talent—for you 
sing like an angel—we see you reduced to your 
present sad condition? I bless the Providence 
which conducted you today beneath our win- 
dows; for you will surely not refuse to narrate 
to us your misfortunes; and I hope that if we 
cannot put a period to them, we can at least alle- 
viate thera by our consolations and our cares.” 

The songstress sighed and raised her eyes to 
heaven. 

“Alas! ladies,” said she, “there is, I believe, 
no person in the world who has the power to 
render me less unfortunate than Iam. But the 
interest which you manifest in me is too precious 
for me to refuse a narrative which may touch 
your compassionate souls. You shall learn the 
misfortunes of a young girl who is the victim of 
a barbarous prejudice.” 

The two sisters exchanged a look of commis- 
eration, and drew their seats nearer to each other. 
M. Labiche installed himself comfortably in his 
arm-chair to listen. Then the woman, after hay- 
ing put her handkerchief to hereyes, commenced 
thus : 

“T have already told you that you see in me 
the victim of a barbarous prejudice.” 

“T understand,” exclaimed Angelique ; “your 
friends attempted to compel you to take the veil 
in a convent.” 

“Not so,” replied the singer ; ‘in the religion 
I profess we have no convents. Iam English, 
and my parents educated me in the Protestant 
faith. I fear this avowal, made here, and to 
persons whom I suppose profess the Catholic 
faith, will deprive me of a part of the interest 
you have been pleased to manifest in me.” 

“Why so?” said Martha, earnestly. “ We 
are all children of the same God, and tolerance 
is the first Christian principle.” 

“T thank you,” resumed the woman; “you 
revive my courage. You know then that I am 
English; at my birth the name of Lucy was 
given me. My father, Sir Thomas Brown, a 
distinguished officer, having lost am eye in the 
war, was much affected by it—because heing by 
nature very sensitive, he feared he should not be 
able to please any lady, and thas he would be 
married only for his money. He therefore swore, 
being one-eyed, to marry only a one-eyed wo- 
man, which proved the elevation of his senti- 
ments.” Martha and Angelique testified their 
approval of this resolution by a murmur of as- 
sent. “ My father therefore espoused my mother, 





















































I came into the world with two.” 
«And two very fine ones,” observed Martha. 


espousing me that very evening. 


| death to my aid, when a slave, who had been . 


“ You are very kind ; I have always been told 


that my right eye was like my father’s, and my 
left like my mother’s.” 

“ Let us see,” said Angelique. 

The two sisters arose at once to look more 
closely at the eyes of the singer. 


than the other.” 

“T will pass over these details. 
splendid education was given me; and my fa- 
ther, who, it was said, had never done anything 
at the right time, lost his fortune just as I be- 


came of a marriageable age. Nevertheless, a | 
young man presented himself as a candidate for 


my hand. Arthur Lyons (this was his name) 
adored me; and, for my part, I was much pleas- 
ed with his attentions, when he suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving me a letter, in which he informed 
me that a marriage was henceforth impossible 
between us, and that he was going to the conti- 
nent with death in his soul. 

“Pardon my emotion,” resumed the singer, 
wiping her eyes. ‘“Afier so many years, the 
remembrance of the flight of my lover is as 
painful to me as at first.” 

“That is very natural. But so many years 
you say ; how old are you then ?” 

“Twenty years, three months and some days; 
and I was eighteen when my lover disappeared. 
It is then but two years since; but you know 
time seems long to those who suffer and sigh. 
I resume the thread of my narrative: My fa- 
ther, indignant against Arthur, ascended to the 
garret to take his sabre, which was rusty. He 
sharpened it, and set out in pursuit of Arthur, 
taking with him my mother and myself. Judge 
of the horror of my situation. We traversed all 
France without finding my lover. At Lyons, 
alone, we were informed that a man, whose de- 
scription resembled Arthur, had just set out in 
the diligence for Marseilles. My father took a 
post chaise, and we reached Marseilles at the 
same time with the diligence. The man whom 
we were pursuing, left the carriage; he wore 
green spectacles. My father, blinded by fury, 
and believing that Arthur had got on spectacles 
that he might not be recognized, precipitated 
himself with rage upon the stranger. They 
fought, and my father received a severe wound 
in the breast. 

“My mother and myself were uttering fright- 
ful cries, when suddenly eight or ten men rushed 
out from behind some rocks, seized the stranger 
and myself, and placed us in a boat, which car- 
ried us to a xebec, anchored at a little distance. 
It was manned by Algerine pirates, who had 
carried their audacity so far as to make a descent 
on the coasts of Provence. The pirates treated 
us kindly ; but I had the chagrin to see my com- 
panion, whom I should have said was not Ar- 
thur, fall in love with me. ‘ You comprehend,’ 
said I tohim, ‘that after the sword-thrust you 
gave my father, I could not favor your suit; and 
besides, I am engaged to Arthur Lyons.’ 

“Arthur Lyons? exclaimed he. ‘I knew 
him at Paris.” 

“T must tell you that my companion in cap- 
tivity was a dentist by profession. My lover, 
when he saw him, had been on the point of set- 
ting out on the enterprise of a man in despair. 
Unable to console himself for my loss, his plan 
was to go to America, in order to descend alone 
in a small boat, the cataract of Niagara. ‘If I 
survive this,’ said he, ‘ I shall attempt to descend 
the rapids of the Ohio in a bark canoe, then the 
falls of the Meschacebe, and by risking myself 
thus successively in all the cataracts of the globe, 
I shall at last succeed in putting a period to a 
life which has become a burden.’” 

“Poor Arthur Lyons!” exclaimed Angelique. 
“ What a romantic soul! Bat I cannot compre- 
hend how, loving you to such a degree, he could 
have forsaken you.” 

“You shall soon learn,” resumed the singer. 
“My grief at this sad intelligence may be more 
easily imagined than described. I passed my 
days and nights in tears. But suddenly a ship 
belonging to the French navy chased us, and, to 
avoid her, the xebec directed its course towards 
Egypt, where we were sold to some merchants 
who were going in a caravan to Suez. The 
pacha of this city bought the dentist and my- 
self. He was a brutal man, who summoned us 
to his presence, and learning the nature of my 
companion’s profession, sent for his prime min- 
ister, who had a fine set of teeth, and demanded 
a proof of his skill in extracting one. My com- 
panion had his case of instruments in his pocket, 
and easily succeeded in taking out two of his 
finest teeth. The poor fellow fled in terror. 

“© You are a skilful man,’ said the pacha, to 
my companion. ‘ Unfortunately, your talents 
cannot be useful to me; for I rather need new 
teeth, as I have long had but one.’ 

“*T can easily satisfy you, my lord, provided 
I can procure the teeth of a hippopotamus.’ 
“For several days the pacha was in conference 
with my companion. One evening the latter 
came in search of me. 

“You comprehend, beautiful Lucy,’ said he, 
‘that I cannot long remain at the court of Suez, 
since I have made the prime minister my enemy. 
I have therefore sought means to fly. The pacha 
is persuaded that, in order to fulfil my promise 
to him, I must have the teeth of a hippopotamus 
killed during the full moon. I shall set out to- 
morrow morning, with some slaves, to give chase 
to these animals; and this is my plan: We 
shall kill a large number of hippopotamuses, 
whose teeth I shall keep; afterwards, I will es- 
cape from the vigilance of the slaves, traverse 
Africa on foot to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there embark for Europe with my treasure, which 
I now lay at your feet; for I hope, beantiful 
Lucy, that you will consent to fly with me.’ 

“Tt is impossible,’ replied I. ‘After the 
sword thrust you gave my father—’ 

“He grew angry, and loaded me with invec- 
tives, which did but confirm my refusal. He set 
out the next day as he had announced, and it 
was then, to amuse himself while awaiting his 
return, that the pacha summoned me to his pres- 
ence, and after asking me various questions with 
regard to myself, announced his intention of 


I grew up; a | 


| 


Imagine my 
despair. I went away in tears, and was calling 
attached to my service, approached and told me 
in the negro dialect, that he was interested in me 
and would save me, if I would confide in him. 
He was an old man of sixty, who sometimes 
played the guitar for the amusement of the pacha, 


| Lcould not comprehend how he could be useful 
“Tn fact,” said Martha, “ one is a little darker | 





to me; but the event proved that I was right to | 


trust in him. After dinner the pacha summoned 
me to his presence. 


“This evening,’ said he, ‘I shall espouse | 


you.” 


“IT was ready to faint at this declaration; but | 


remembering the counsel of the slave, I said : 
“*T am very much flattered by the honor you 

intend conferring on me; but in my country we 

do not marry with so little ceremony—it is cus- 


tomary, at least, to have a little music in honor | 


of the occasion.’ 

““«Why did you not tell me this sooner?’ re- 
plied the pacha. “ Let some one go in search 
of my chapel-master, Solsirepifpan.’ 

“This was the name of thg old slave. He 
presented himself with his guitar. 

“¢ Play us something immediately,’ said the 
pacha to him; ‘and if you do not succeed in 
amusing me as well as this lady, I will have your 
head cut off !’ 

“ Solsirepifpan bowed, and after having drawn 
from his guitar a few chords and graceful pre- 
ludes, commenced a melancholy air, which the 
pacha accompanied by beating time with his 
head and foot. By degrees his motions slack- 
ened, and he ended by falling asleep on his cush- 
ions. No one, it will be imagined, dared to dis- 
turb him, and I returned on tip toe to my room, 
saved for this evening, but not without uneasi- 
ness as to what might happen on the morrow. 
In fact, the day following I was again summoned 
to dinner, and at the dessert I said to the pacha: 
‘My lord, shall we not have a little music this 
evening, also?’ 

“The pacha immediately sent for his chapel- 
master, uttering the most frightful oaths that he 
would not suffer himself to be surprised by 
sleep this evening. 

“ Solsirepifpan appeared with his guitar, be- 
sides, a pair of cymbals which he fastened to his 
knees, The pacha, who had never seen the like, 
opened his eyes wide, looking alternately at the 
guitar and the plates of copper, with whose noise 
he seemed to be fascinated. Half an hour had 
not passed away, when, as the evening before, 
he was overcome with sleep. ‘ 

“On the third day I was again summoned, 
and as before, Solsirepifpan was sent for at my 
request. He presented himself with his guitar, 
cymbals, and Chinese bells on his head. The 
astonishment of the pacha was at its height when 
he heard the noise made by these three instru- 
ments. As befure, he fell asleep. The next day 
Solsirepifpan added to his orchestra a tamborine, 
which he played with his heels.” 

“But,” said Angelique, “one would think you 
were describing the old musician we saw yester- 
day at the Champs Elysees.” 

“That is he of whom I speak,” she replied. 

“ And how came this man in Paris ?”’ 

“That you shall learn in the sequel.”’ 

“But,” resumed Angelique, “ Solsirepifpan is 
as white as you are, and you said he spoke the 
negro dialect.” 

“ He is nevertheless not a negro ; he is a white 
Ethiopian, who had been taken prisoner in his 
youth by the troops of the Pacha of Suez. He 
belonged to one of the first families of Ethiopia, 
and had been invested at his birth with the dig- 
nity of murse, one of the most considerable in 
the country. But to resume my narrative: On 
the fourth day, my old friend—for I shall hence- 
forth give the musician this title—said to me, ‘I 
am at the end of my science, for you comprehend 
that one man, were he twice a murse, cannot 
play on more than four instruments at once. I 
have therefore taken measures to flee.’ 

“But how shall we escape the guards who 
surround the palace ?” 

“He drew me into his room. ‘Every even- 
ing,’ said he, ‘I rehearse at this hour the picce 
that I am to play the next day, and all the guards 
abandon their posts to listen at my door. It only 
remains for me to assemble them there this even- 
ing, and detain them some time. I have taken 
my measures for this.’ In fact, by an ingenious 
combination, he had attached his instruments to 
each other by threads connected with a small 
cord, which terminated in a large round box, 
similar to our turnspits. While I was looking 
at this mechanism with astonishment, he opened 
a large wardrobe, in which he had had the pre- 
caution the night before to shut up the pacha’s 
favorite monkey. My old friend took the mon- 
key and putit in the box. The animal, affright- 
ed, began to move its paws ; the box immediately 
turned, and there was a frightful hubbub of cym- 
bals and Chinese bells. I could not help laugh- 
ing; but my friend, always full of prudence, 
raised his finger to recommend silence, and soon 
murmurs were heard behind the door, indicating 
that the guards were assembled there. We then 
descended by a window, opening on the gardens, 
and after having cleared a low wall, soon found 
ourselves without the suburbs of Suez.” 

Here she paused to take breath, and to drink 
a glass of sweetened water. 

“How many adventures!” said Martha; “and 
yet there are persons who will not belicve in 
romances !”” 

Meanwhile the singer, who had just risen and 
was approaching the window, suddenly exelaim- 
ed, “ There he is, ladies !”’ 

“Who? Are you speaking of Solsirepifpan ?’ 

“No; but look! Ist is he, below there, on the 
square.” 

She pointed with her finger to a young man ia 
a blue spencer, with a piece of black taffety over 
one eye, who had before him a little table with 
the paraphernalia of a jaggler. The young man 
having tarned at the exclamation of the song- 
stress, hasti!y folded up his little table, placed it 
under his arm, put his cups into his pocket, and 
rushed towards the house. 

“ Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he, as he enter- 
ed the house, terrified, and without saluting 
anybody, ‘I have found you in time, Miss Lucy, 








Come quick—let us fly—the danger increases 
every moment!” 

As he spoke thas, he took by the arm the 
singer, who seemed to have fainted, and attempt- 
ed to drag her to the door. 

“And who are you!” exclaimed the two Ia. 
dies. “Why are you carrying off this young 
person? Wher signifies this violence? Barbar. 
ous ravisher, whither would you conduct her?” 

The young man with the black taffety swal- 
lowed, as if through absence of mind, the glass 
| Of sweetened water prepared for the songstress, 
“T would conduct her to the Persian ambassa- 
| dor!’ replied he. 

“We will not suffer it!” exclaimed Martha 
and Angelique. “Help! Here, M. Labiche! 
; Jeanne Marguerite, shut the door! Help !”’ 
“Stop,” said the singer, with a tremulous 
| voice, at the moment she was about to disappear 

on the stairs. ‘ No noise, or you will rain me! 
This young man is my deliverer!” 

“ What a singular adventure !’’ said Martha, 
who knew not what part to take. 

The young man re-appeared at the door of the 
saloon, and whispered mysteriously to the two 
ladies, “I am Arthur Lyons!” 

“It is enough to distract one!” exclaimed the 
two sisters. 

They put their heads out of the window, and 
saw Arthur and Lucy enter a hackney coach, 
which drove off ata gallop. It will be readily 
imagined what was the subject of the conversa- 
tion for the three persons remaining in the saloon 

“ What can this mystery be, and what new 
danger threatens Lucy?) Why has Arthur come 
here to carry her off, dressed as a juggler, and 
with a piece of black taffety over his eyes? 
Shall we never again see this young Englishwo- 
man, and never learn the sequel of her history” 

Nearly two hours had passed away since the 
abduction, when, to the great surprise of every- 
body, the young man with the taffety reappeared 
at the door of the saloon. 

“ Ladies,” said he, “I come to apologize for 
the hasty manner in which I entered just now; 
but time pressed. Now, my dear Lucy is out of 
danger, and I can give you all the explanations 
which are your due, for Lucy has informed me 
of your kindness to her; and since you know a 
part of her story and mine, I hope to be able to 
prove to you that Arthur Lyons was not born to 
the humble profession which he is practising at 
this moment. Iam not a common juggler, and 
if you will deign to accord to me a little of that 
interest which you have manifested in my unfor- 
tunate love—” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Lyons; we are anxious to 
hear you. But begin by accepting a few drops 
of kirsch, which will not be too much to restore 
you after the terrible emotions of this day.” 

A servant brought the young man a glass 
of kirsch, and he then commenced his story: 

“ You must not be surprised if you find now and 
then some incoherences in my narrative; this 
proceeds from a blow I received in the head in 
descending the cataract of Niagara in a frail ca- 
noe of bark. I loved Lucy, and had obtained 
the promisé of her hand, when I made this pain- 
fal discovery, that the father of my beloved was 
a rascal, who had trifled with me. You seo why 
Lucy’s delicacy should have prevented her tell- 
ing you this. My despair at this separation 
was so profound that it inspired me with the idea 
of putting an end to my life. I therefore sought 
death in perilous enterprises. Having passed 
over to America—after having revealed my pro- 
ject to the dentist, with whom you are already 
acquainted—I commenced by descended the cat- 
aract of Niagara in a light bark canoe. It was 
its very lightness that saved me. It swam like 
a cork, and I experienced no other injury than a 
blow on the hand received from a rock at the 
surface of the water. I risked my life with the 
same success on all the rivers of America, and 
at last becoming more obstinate as I found death 
more difficult, crossed over to the continent of 
Africa. One day as I was suffering my canoe to 
drift down the river Pongoi Pongo, I saw a man 
running on the shore, pursucd by negroes and 
erying for help. With two strokes of the oar I 
reached the bank. The fugitive sprang into my 
bark, and we regained the middle of the stream. 
Our boat rapidly descended the river, and was 
soon beyond the reach of pursuit. But what 
was my astonishment at recognising in the man 
whom I had just saved, my Parisian dentist. 
He related to me the facts you already know, 
and added that having killed many hippopota- 
muses, he had attempted to escape from the ser- 
vants of the pacha, to reach the Cape, and 
thence pass into Europe. 

“This intelligence, as you may imagine, at 
once changed my plans. Determined two find 
Lucy at all hazards, I abandoned my canoe and 
a part of my money to the dentist, and returning 
by the bank of the river, at last fell in with the 
negroes, and offered to accompany them to the 
pacha, in place of the man who had escaped. 
After a three days and three nights’ march, we 
entered the city, and I was conducted to the 
presence of the pacha. 





I found him enraged at 
the departure of Lucy. He received me with 
shower of blows. Forgetting all pradence, I 
replied sharply. A violent quarrel tuok place, 
and exasperated in my turn, I took him by the 
throat, and as he was about to have struck me 
with his poignard, wrested it from his hands, 
and plunged it into his breast. He full dead at 
my feet! I seized his clothes, turned his turban 
over my eyes, and went out with a» confident 
step. No one thought of stopping me, and I 
was far from Suez before the murder of the 
pacha was known. 

“ To prevent being traced by the people, who 
might have been sent in pursuit of me, 1 crossed 
the Red Sea by swimming ; then passing through 
Arabia, Persia and Mov,ul, returned to France, 
after having narrowly escap< 


i death twenty times, 


| and practised al] trades to obtain a living. I at 
last adopted the profession of a juggler, for which 
nature had given mean especia! aptitude. Py 
an unexpected chance, I found Lucy, with her 
| faithful musician, on a steamboat which plies be 
| tween Smyrna and Marseilles. We returned to 
| Paris together, and bere new misfortunes awaited 


| us. My family, blinded by the intrigy fo 
| elder brother, who wished tu have my property, 
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questions, consulted together a mome 
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be happy to be spectators of this re-union 
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and apologies. 
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the Chinese fashion, holding his arms - 
forefinger of each hand elevated ab 
head ; for which he apologized, saying 
was a bad habit which he had contracied 
his travels. He afterwards saluted ther 
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“The Jews formerly passed over on dr 
Besides, Sir Arthar took care to inform 
he had received a blow on his head, w: 
counts for any incoherence in his ideas.” 
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body's head is out of order, I know whos 

“ Why do you not say at once that 
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would be doubtless aseless to ask you, \ 
not believe in romances, to dine with us 
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“Tleaven forbid!” exclaimed M. I 
“your stories would destroy my appetite 

“ Well, our hero of romance can 
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with the presence of your austere coun 
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“Great good may it do them!” 

At these words, M. Labiche took his 
cane, and went out with a furious air 
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had proscribed me, so that Iam compelled to 
continae my profession of juggler. The father 
of my mistress, Sir Thomas Brown, who recov- 
ered from the wound he had received, was seek- 
ing his daughter to shat her up in a convent. 
Fortunately the Persian ambassador, with whom 
I had become acquainted during my travels, of- 
fered me his protection, and it was to his hotel, 
beneath the shelter of his flag, that I conducted 
my mistress this morning, at the moment when 
the agents of the English embassy were about to 
seize her. Our project is to become naturalized 
Persians, that we may henceforth live in safety. 


I will add that the letters of naturalization must | 


be now ready, and are but to be signed. The 
old chapel-master, Solsirepifpan, has installed 
himself at the Champs Elysees, where you have 
met him more than once. As for the dentist, he 
became my friend, though he would have carried 
off my Lucy from me; he returned six months 
since, after a shipwreck, in which he lost his 
whole cargo of hippopotamus teeth, and is sell- 
ing on the Place de la Bastille little packets of 
Persian powder, which he himself manufactures 
of charcoal from Yonne.”’ 

The two sisters, after thanking the young man 
for his politeness, and asking him numerous 
questions, consulted together a moment, and 
said, “I suppose, sir, that after so many misad- 
ventures, it would be a great pleasure for all four 
of you, the chapel-master, the dentist, Miss Lucy 
and yourself, to meet. My sister and myself will 
be happy to be spectators of this re-union, and if 
you will permit us to invite you to dinner to- 
morrow, this would be in oureyes the most agree- 
able conclusion of your narrative.” 

The young man overwhelmed her with thanks 
and apologies. 

“No excuses,” said Miss Angelique. ‘“ As 
Miss Lucy and yourself are this evening to be- 
come naturalized Persians, there will be no 
longer any danger in this dear child’s appearing 
in the street. So we shall rely upon you, and 
will ourselves invite the chapel-master whom we 
already know.” 

“T ought to inform you,” said Arthur, “ that 
he is deaf, and that his misfortunes have ren- 
dered him cross and crabbed; I think he is 
somewhat in love with Lucy, though from del- 
icacy he has concealed this hopeless passion.” 

‘Poor man!” said Angelique. 

“As for the dentist, I shall myself have the 
honor to bring him and introduce him to you.” 

At these words, Arthur saluted them twice in 
the Cninese fashion, holding his arms and the 
forefinger of each hand elevated above his 
head ; for which he apologized, saying that it 
was a bad habit which he had contracted during 
his travels. He afterwards saluted them prop- 
erly and went out in the European manner. 

“Ouf!’ said M. Labiche; “there is no end of 
that. Do you believe a word of what this fellow 
has told you?” 

“ How incredalous you are!” exclaimed the 
two sisters. ‘ And is there anything in this nar- 
rative more incredible than what we read every 
day in the most celebrated romances ?” 

“‘I pass over the story of the songstress, al- 
though it is very improbable; but as for the 
young man, allow me to say that he tells 
stretchers. Do you believe, for example, that 
he swam across the Red Sea, as he says ?” 

“The Jews formerly passed over on dry land. 
Besides, Sir Arthur took care to inform us that 
he had received a blow on his head, which ac- 
counts fur any incoherence in his ideas.” 

“Parbleu !” exclaimed M. Labiche ; “ if any- 
body’s head is out of order, I know whose it is.’’ 

“Why do you not say at once that we are 
old fools?” exclaimed the two sisters. “It 
would be doubtless useless to ask you, who do 
not believe in romances, to dine with us_ to mor- 
row; you would not do us this honor.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed M. Labiche; 
‘your stories would destroy my appetite.” 

“Well, our hero of romance can dispense 
with the presence of your austere countenance, 
and I hope they will but eat the better for it.” 

“ Great good may it do them!” 

At these words, M. Labiche took his hat and 
cane, and went out with a furious air. 

Preparations for dinner commenced the next 
morning early. The fine linen damask, the 
massive family plate, long lying unused ia the 
closets, once more saw the light of day; the 
kitchen was crammed with provisions, among 
which was an enormous tart of sweetmeats 
Miss Angelique had prepared with her hands. 

Towards noon, the sisters dressed themselves 
togo ont. Their object was toinvite the chapel- 
master, otherwise the musician of the Champs 
Elysees. 

“‘We may not meet him,” said Miss Martha; 
“perhaps he will not have come out to day, and 
we do not know where he lives.” 

“In this case,” replied Miss Angelique, ‘ Sir 
Arthur would himself take the trouble to go in 
search of him. 

Their toilet finished, the two sisters took a 
carriage and directed their course towards the 
Champs Elysees. It was not without a lively 
sentiment of joy that they perceived, from afar, 
the musician in his usual place, and laden with 
his extraordinary instruments. 

“ [shall never dare to speak to him first,” 
said Misa Angelique. 

“ Nor I,” said her sister; “this old man in- 
spires me with so much respect; besides, I do 
rot know how to address a murse.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless some one must commence !” 

After a long hesitation, Miss Martha ap- 
proached the musician without quitting the arm 
of her sister, 

“ Noble marse,”’ said she to him. 

But the hubbub of the cymbals, the Chinese 
bells and the tongs was such, that the old man 
appeared not to hear her. Then Miss Angelique 
touched his shoulder, and the musician turned his 

head in that direction. 

“Noble murse,” resumed Miss Martha, “ we 
are sent to you by old friends, to invite you to 
come and dine with them this evening.” 

“ What?” replied the musician, with a move- 
ment of the body which caused all the bells to 
Jingle; “will they pay for the dinner? Good! 

I suppose it is my friend the tow-eater who has 
invited me.’ 











| silence. 
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“* Yes, respectable old man, some friends wish | 


todine with you. They will expect you this 
evening at this address,” giving him acard, “ at 
six o'clock. Do not fail to be there, noble 
marse.” 

A considerable number had gathered around 
these three personages. 


“ Sir,” said she, “I have not yet learned the 


| reason why you constantly wear that piece of 


“ Madame,” said an old gentleman to Miss 


Martha, very politely, ‘‘tell us, if you please, 
what is a marse ?” 


Miss Martha had forgott:n the explanation | 


which they had given her the night before, but 
she retained her sang froid and replied : 

“ Sir, is it possible that at your age you are 
ignorant of these things?’ And leaving the old 
gentleman motionless with astonishment, she re- 
entered the carriage with her sister. 

“TI confess,” said Angelique, “that I was not 
much pleased with this old man. He seems to 
me to have contracted very bad habits, and I 
even thought I smelt wine.’’ 

“It is poverty,” said Martha. 

Reasoning thus, the two sisters returned to the 
Place Royale. 

The guests were punctual to the rendezvous. 
A little before six, Sir Arthur arrived first, 
giving his arm to Lucy. Both wore a turban 
with a crescent, which they took off to salute 
their hostess. The young man still wore the 
piece of taffety over his eye. The two sisters 
embraced Lucy affectionately. She was indeed 
charming in her turban. 

“ Allow me to introduce to you our friend the 
dentist Theogenes,” said Arthur; “‘ the destroy- 
erof hippopotamuses and the companion of all 
our misfortunes. Theogenes, dentist to the 
prime minister of the late Pacha of Suez!” 

As he spoke thus, Arthur pointed to a tall, 
light complexioned young man, who held in his 
hand a little leather cap, resembling the coiffure 
of German students. 

“Ladies,” said Theogenes, modestly, ‘my 
long voyages have made me acquainted with the 
customs of good company in the five quarters of 
the globe. How shall I salute you? In the Ethi- 
opian or Chinese manner? Do you prefer the 
Caffre salutation or that of the natives of the 
Sunda Islands, who whirl round three times ?” 

“In any mode you please, sir,” said the two 
sisters. 

“Then I will give you first the Turkish sal- 
utation and afterwards the French.” 

At this moment, a noise as of quarrelling was 
heard in the ante-chamber. It was the musician, 
who had arrived, and whom the servant had ob- 
stinately refused admittance, because of his long 
beard and his want of neatness. The ladies 
went out to meet him and invited him to enter. 
The old man, surprised to find himself in the 
midst of persons whom he did not know, looked 
around him, as if seeking some one with his 
eyes, and murmured : 

“ Where is the tow-eater ?” 

“ He is coming,” replied Arthur. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, the man ap- 
peared uneasy and took refuge in a corner. 
Suddenly returning to his fixed idea, which was 
to find his friend, he exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“Why, then, is not the tow-eater here ?” 

The two sisters had left the room and did not 
hear this cry of distress. Theogenes seized the 
old musician, flattered him, instracted him, and 
succeeded in quieting him. He was powerfully 
aided in this enterprise by certain inviting odors 
issuing from the kitchen. Dinner was announced. 
Arthur hastened to offer his hand to Miss An- 
gelique; Theogenes followed, giving one hand 
to Miss Martha, the other to Lucy. The musi- 
cian came last, asking no more explanations 
since he had comprehended that they were about 
to dine. On seeing the table copiously gar- 
nished, he began to whistle softly, in sign of sat- 
isfaction. Miss Martha looked with astonish- 
ment at Sir Arthur, who said in a low tone: 

“Tt is the sacred whistle of the Ethiopian 
murses, prescribed by their religion before each 
repast.” 

They seated themselves at the table; the 
cheer was delicate, and the wines choice. The 
guests complimented the mistress of the house. 

“During my long residence in China,” said 
Theogenes, ‘I ate delicious swallows’ nests, but 
they are not to be compared with this vol au vent.” 

“ How, sir,” asked Miss Angelique, ‘have 
you been in China? Your friend, Sir Arthur, 
did not tell us that!” 

“Tt was because he had not time to give you 
all the details of my history; but I have lived in 
Pekin, where they eat broth with slender sticks, 
which makes me very awkward in using a 
spoon.” 

“With sticks?’ repeated Miss Angelique, in 
astonishment. 

“That is not extraordinary there, because they 
bring up their children early to perform tricks. 
If I had some stocks, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for me to show you how they 
eat broth with them.” 

Miss Martha, who had a desire to see such a 
prodigy, said to Theogenes: 

“ Will knitting-needles do instead ?” 

“Very well; but it is a pity you had not 
thought of it sooner, for I have finished my soup.” 

Sir Arthur rose, and taking his glass, cx- 
claimed : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I drink to sensibility, 
to that noble sentiment which opens our hearts 
to the love of our neighbors, and our ears to the 
recital of their misfortunes! If we are assem- 
bled here after so many trials, the noble murse, 
the charming Miss Lucy, Tneogenes and my- 


self, if we are seated all together at this hospit- | 
able table, we owe it to the angelic sensibility of | 
Ladies and gentle- | 


these two excelient ladies. 
men, to sensitive hearts !’’ 
Ail the glasses were emptied at once, and even 
the two sisters, though they were not in the habit 
of drinking wine, did honor to the toast, with 
evident emotion. There was then a moment of 
The murse seemed entirely to have for- 


He ate and drank with a 
sort of enthusiasm, smacking his lips after each 
draught. Miss Lucy, on her part, though witha 
modest air, did justice to the feast. Saddenly 
Miss Martha, to re-animate the conversation, ad- 


made him so unvasy. 


dressed herself to Sir Arthur: 


taffety over your left eye. Can youhave lost it?’ 

“I might reply that I had lost it,” said Sir 
Arthur, “ but that would not be the truth. If I 
have hitherto worn this piece of taffety, it has 
been that I might not be recognized, but now 
that I am a naturalized Persian, I may show my 
face uncovered.” Then taking off the taffety, 
he exclaimed, in atone of solemnity: “San, 
I have too long contemplated thee with but one 
eye! But there is nothing like having two eyes, 


| whatever the infamous Sir Thomas Brown may 





| thur, “though he little deserves it; 





say.” 

“Ah, my friend,” said Lucy, devouring a 
chicken-wing ‘you forget that you are speak- 
ing of my father!” 

“T respect that one-eyed man,” replied Ar- 
but what 
do I see now that I have my two eyes? It 
seems to me our unfortunate friend Theogenes 
is falling into one of his fits of melancholy.” 

In fact, Theogenes had for some time kept his 


| eyes obstinately fixed on a lacquered tray orna- 


mented with Chinese paintings. 

“Sir,” said Miss Angelique to him, “ why do 
you look at that tray with an air so sad ?” 

“ Alas,” sighed Theogenes, “do not ask me! 
You re-open the most cruel wound of my heart. 
Among the paintings on this tray, I see the rep- 


| resentation of a young Chinese lady, and this 


charming figure reminds me— But why recall 
these sad remembrances amid the joy of a 
feast! Rather let us imitate this good murse 
who does not cease to fill his glass and empty 
it with cqual philosophy. In the name of 
heaven, take away this tray from befure my 
eyes, if you would not have me expire with 
grief!” 

Sir Arthur eagerly removed the tray, and ad- 
dressing the two sisters, said : 

“To cfface the sad impression caused by the 
misfortunes of our friend Theogenes, and as a 
substitute for the story of his love which he will 
relate to morrow, I will ask these ladies permis- 
sion to sing them a song.” 

Permission was readily granted and Sir Ar- 
thur gave a song which he had learned of the 
negroes, and in the chorus of which Theogenes, 
Miss Lucy and the murse joined. The latter 
committed several errors in the words, but he 
developed a superb bass voice, and accompanied 
himself by striking with his knife on his glass, 
as did also Lucy, Sir Arthur and Theogenes. In 
the midst of this confusion, the door opened 
suddenly and M. Labiche appeared on the 
threshold, where he remained for a moment im- 
movable as a statue. 

At the arrival of M. Labiche, the chorus sud- 
denly ceased; the murse alone, plunged in a 
sort of ecstacy and with his eyes fixed on his 
glass, repeated with enthusiasm the third coup- 
let, attempting to imitate the negro accent. 
As for the two sisters, it is impossible to paint 
their confusion. M. Labiche advanced, and 
fixing his eyes on Arthur, exclaimed : 

‘On my word, now that this graccless fellow 
has laid aside his taffety, I recognize him; it is 
my nephew !” 

“His nephew!” said the young man, with a 
tragic air; ‘I am Sir Arthur Lyons, English by 
birth, as true as that these are Miss Lucy, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Brown, and Theogenes 
the dentist and destroyer of hippopotamuses of 
the Place de la Bastille. This man appears to 
have evil intentions towards me, but I place my- 
self under the protection of the Persian flag, 
and if Lam driven to extremities, will embrace 
Islamism.” 

“ Heavens !” exclaimed the two sisters ; “‘ what 
does this signify ?” 

“lt signifies,” resamed M. Labiche, “that 
my nephew, whom you see there, is no more 
English than I am the Grand Turk, and that he 
has been telling you nonsense for two days past, 
with the assistance of his friend Theogenes, who 
is called Theogenes no more than you are, and 
this lady, whose titles and qualities 1 can guess.” 
Then facing his nephew, he added : “ Is this the 
way you employ your time, instead of pursuing 
your law studies? How you have abused the 
sensibility of these two excellent ladies by dis- 
gracing yourself as a giggler and telling them a 
thousand ridiculous stories, and thatin my pres- 
ence! What, you dared assert that you had de- 
scended the Falls of Niagara in a bark canoe, 
assassinated the Pacha of Sucz, crossed the Red 
Sea by swimming, and killed thonsands of hip- 
popotamuses ?” 

“It was not I who killed them, uncle, it was 
my friend Theogenes.” 

“ Out upon your hippopotamuses!” 

“Uncle,” said Sir Arthur, “you have ¢€x- 
ceeded all bounds with Theogenes. He is a 
lawyer of the highest order and will soon be a 
magistrate. Your inconsiderate language may 
cost you dear.” 

“Three grounds of accusation,” resumed 
Theogenes, counting on his fingers: ‘ First, 
abuse and disrespect towards a magistrate at 
table. Second, excitation of hatred and con- 
tempt for a class of socicty, the hippopotamus 
hunters. Third, damages to the trade in horn 
snuff boxes.” 

“ Stop your nonsense,” said M. Labiche. “ As 
for our Miss Lucy, if Iam not much mistaken, 
her graceful person was represented to us by one 
of our most celebrated dancers of La Chaa- 
meres, probably Mademoiselle Pomponnctte, or 
Mademoiselle Perce Orcille.’’ 

“Neither Pomponette nor Perce-Orcille,” re- 








| for lowering it into the sea. 


plicd Lucy, with a graceful courtesy, “ but their | 


rival, the amiable Mouche a Miel, if you please. 
“« Let us leave this barbarous guardian to the 
bitterness of his evil thoughts,”’ said Theogenes. 
“I dare not curse him, but I dare fly from 
him,” said Mouch-a-Miel. 
After the departure of his nephew, Theogenes 
and Mouche-a-Miel, M. Latiche dropped upon a 
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THE INTREPID PASSENGER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


I took passage from Liverpool on s fine 
looking English liner, and we hoped to make the 
run to New York inside of twenty days. lt 
was daring the Irish exodus, which was at its 
height some five years since, and we had at least 
two hundred passengers of that nationality in the 
ship, with about twenty cabin passengers. The 
ship, however, was a large and well found vessel, 
and I saw no reason, on a casual examination, 
why she would not prove reasonably comfort- 
able. I had made the outward trip in a steamer, 
and chose a sailing vessel on my return, for 
sake of the variety it would afford. 

Scarcely had we discharged the pilot and 
fairly laid our course, before I saw unmistak- 
able evidence that in my choice of a vessel I 
had probably been unfortunate. From a some- 
what extensive experience with the sea and the 
belongings of a ship, I naturally found myself at 
the outset inclined to observe the character of 
the captain, officers and crew to the safety of 
whose management so large a number of human 
beings had entrusted themselves. The captain 
alone seemed to possess a degree of intelligence 
which his station demanded, while of his mates 
I saw not one who looked outwardly as though 
fitted for a station of trust. Indecd, the first 
officer I was satisfied was three fourths intox- 
icated from the very outset, and continued s0 to 
the end of the voyage. 

The crew were honest enough, as such ships’ 
companies go, and under proper lead and disci- 
pline would doubtless have done well under any 
ordinary circumstences. To balance this appar- 
ent want of excellence in the crew and officers, 
the ship itself was a staunch eight-hundred ton 
liner, of fine model, nearly new, and this only 
her second voyage. Everything about her 
worked easily, and she steered like a pilot boat. 
Consoling myself with these reflections, I 
resolved to be watchful and hope for the best, 
but would mach have preferred to be on dry 
land to taking passage in a ship the skill of 
whose officers I distrusted. 

The cabin passengers were soon pleasantly 
acquainted with each other, and the time passed 
agreeably for some eight days in the playing of 
games, cards, chatting, etc. I was particularly 
pleased with the appearance of one couple, a 
lady of some nineteen years, and a gentieman 
of perhaps twenty-two. From casual observa- 
tion, I could easily make out a story counected 
with them. The lady and her father, a wealthy 
New York retired merchant, were on their way 
home after a few mouths’ travel upon the conti- 
nent, and the young gentleman, also an Amer- 
ican, who had doubtless made their acquaintance 
somewhere abroad, was returning in their com- 
pany exercised with the tenderest sentiments to- 
wards the daughter. Further than this, it was 
also easily discernible that the father from some 
cause looked coldly upon the advances that 
were respectfully but tenderly made by the 
young lady’s companion. 

On the passenger list, displayed in the cabin, 
the young man’s name stood plain Mr. Ham- 
mond, and without making farther inquiry of 
the other than simply to settle the name and 
identity of each, we had, with travellers’ privi- 
lege, fallen into an agreeable intimacy with each 
other, as well as the rest of the cabin passengers. 
Young Hammond seemed to be seriously 
affected in his spirits after a few days of the 
passage had transpired, evidently on account of 
the restraint which the father’s coolness placed 
upon his intercourse with the lady already re- 
ferred to, and who on her part, at least, exhibited 
the most lively interest in his pleasant atten- 
tions. With unobtrusive perseverance, he was 
still her companion at her morning and evening 
walks upon the deck, and by his pleasant and 
intelligent conversation seemed to make himself 
agreeable at times even to the father. 

Mr. Edwards was an individual of much char- 
acter, evidently proud of his daughter, whose 
appearance showed her to have been reared in 
the most aristocratic manner, aud I could casily 
divine that it must be from want of property 
and position on the part of young Hammond 
that his suit did not thrive with the father. All 
this at the time was of course but surmise on my 
part, but it was true, as I have since then 
chanced to discover. 

It was a very fresh morning on our tenth day 
out of port, when Mr, Edwards and his daughter 
finding the weather rather too boisterous for 
comfort upon deck, were about to go below. 
Young Hammond was regretting this, as it 
would deprive him of the few moments of pri- 
vate conversation which he had anticipated at 
this period, and which could hardly take place in 
the somewhat crowded cabin. Captain Goss 
had for some object gone quite forward, and 
with one arm resting over the starboard cat- 
head, was making examination of the ship's 
“fore foot,” when suddenly the ery of “ man 
overboard” started us all, and looking forward 
to where the captain had just stood, we observed 
that he had disappeared. 

Instead of either of the ship’s officers imme- 
diately taking matters in hand, there at once 
arose a Babel of voices, each one suggesting 
some expedient, and two or three furemast hands 
jamping into a quarter boat, began to prepare 
1 hastily looked to- 
wards the first mate; a glance was sufficient. 


| He seemed to be stupid, either half drunk or 


| seat, a prey toa fit of laughter which lasted a | 
gotten his friend, whose absence had at first | 


good quarter of an hour. 
-prehended that they had been the victims of an 
atrocious mystification. They pouted at M. 
Labiche for a fortnight. Bat one rainy morn- 
ing ennui compelled them to return to their 
cards, and a game of piquet brought about a 


reconciliation. 


The two sisters com- | 


feigning it. Perhaps he did not know what to 
do; if he was as stupid as he appeared, this was 
the case. 
the after booby-hatch, and together we threw it 
into the sea, while he exclaimed : 

“ Never fear, Captain Goss. 
you up!” 

“Let go the gripes of that boat,” shouted 
young Hammond ia a tone of command such as 
we had not yet heard on board. 
live in this sea.” 

The men instinctively obeyed, and seemed at 


I saw young Hammond seize hold of 


We will pick 


“No boat can 


once inspired by the confidential tones in whirt 
they were addressed. 











"Cast adrift a dozea of those life buoys, 
continued he who had thas anhesitauing!y taken 


comm 





ind of the ship. 
“ Ay, ay, sir,” said a soure of ready voices 

* Now lay aloft, one of you, and keep the run 
of that hatch ;” 
the captain making himeelf fast to it by means 
of his neckeloth and handkerchief. “ Mr. Reed,” 
continued young Hammond, addressing the first 
mate, who scemed to partially arouse, “ 
on deck, sir; call up the watch.” 

“ What would you do, sir!’ asked the mate 


for we could already discover 


all hands 


respecifully, for spite of the apparent impro- 
priety, he was awed into obedience by the 
prompt manliness of young Hammond. 

“We must work the ship to windwanl and 
come down upon him. Brace her sharp up, and 
Wish a will, sir, wish 


bring her close by wind. 
a will—there's no time to lose.” 
Whether the obvious propriety of these orders 


| Struck the mate, I cannot say; but they were 


instantly obeyed. Young Hammond himself, 
seizing a deck trumpet, issued the necessary di- 
rections in detail, and with that firm and calm 
decision that inspired every soul with entire 
contidence. The ship was at the time of the 
accident under double-reefed topsails, reefed 


| courses, jib and spanker, running at the rate of 


twelve knots, the wind abeam; consequently, 
before these orders were accomplished, the hatch 
on which the captain was floating was nearly two 
miles dead to windward of the ship, which had 
drifted to leeward. 

As we have seen, the sea was too rough to 
lower a boat, and the only chance, therefore, of 
saving the captain was to work to windward of 
him; and now it was that our intrepid young 
passenger exhibited a skill and ability in handling 
the ship that amazed the oldest tar on board. 
He accomplished it in beautiful style, while the 
mates and men obeyed him without a moment's 
hesitation. Before the ship was hove about, the 
captain was on the weather quarter three miles 
distant. We could not fetch him on the next 
tack by nearly a hundred yards, but as wo 
passed, we could see him distinctly amid the 
breaking spray, and young Hammond jumping 
into the main shrouds, hailed through his trumpet : 

“ Hold on, captain; we'll be back in a few 
minutes.” 

Whether he could hear these encouraging 
words or not, he anderstood the motions of the 
ship perfectly, and taking off his tarpaulin which 
fastened beneath his chin, waved it over his 
bead! Another tack of three miles, and we 
weathered him. 

“Haul up the mainsail,” was the brief, 
prompt order of young Hammond at the appro- 
priate moment. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Throw the main topsai! to the mast now, 
Mr. Reed.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the mate. 

And the ship drifted gradually down upon the 
captain. 

“Range along here, a dozen of yo, on this 
lee side, with lines and hooks, to grapple the 
hatch,” ordered Hammond. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the intelligent answer of 
the men. 

“Two of you rig a ranning bowline, and 
stand by to throw it round the captain. Steady, 
now, steady all of ye.” 

He was implicitly obeyed. In ten minutes 
after, Captain Goss was safely in his cabin, and 
in a few hours was again at his station on deck. 

The moment that Captain Goss was carried 
below, young Hammond walking towards the 
first mate, handed him the deck trumpet, to sig- 
nify, in nautical etiquette, that he once more 
yielded him the command; but as he did so, 
there arose from the entire company three deaf- 
ening cheers for his gallantry and the skill he 
had displayed, that made the ship fairly tremble 
in every timber! 

“ By the heavens above us,” said the mate, as 
he took the insignia of his oflice, “ youare a 
man, every inch of you, and there's Jack Reed’s 
hand upon it, be ye who you may!” 

Young Hammond made no reply, but gently 
sunk into his former position, and returned to 
the cabin. 

I know not what passed between him and 
Captain Goss, but I overheard the end :—‘‘ Not 
ten men ia the British service could have saved 
me, thouwh from the first moment I heard your 
voice on deck, I knew there was a hand on board 
that understood what was necessary.” 

As much as the manliness of young Ham- 
mond'’s conduct delighted me, its result upon 
Mr. Edwards was to me quite as gratifying. 
There was no longer any coldness on the part of 
the father of that beautiful girl towards her new 
friend. Both father and daughter had witnessed 
the entire scene which we have so hastily de- 
scribe’. and young Hammond was admitted to 
their confidence and intimacy, as he also became 
the idol of the whole ship's company. 

The confidence thus remarkably inspired ulti- 
mately resulted in an engagement which termi- 
nated in a most happy and appropriate marriage. 

Arrived at New York, after we were dressed 
for landing, and as young Hammond was han1- 
ing Miss Edwards over the ship's side, I observed 
that he wore the undress uniform of an officer 
of the Uniud States Navy ! 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
CONSTANCY, 


BY GERTRUDE DANBT 


Whate'er my changing lot | 
In this drear world shall be, 
Should Fortune smile or not, | 
Mid all, L'll think of thee. | 

| 


Though want and grief assaa, 
And I forsaken be, | 
Tl not my fate bewail, | 
Bat ever think of thee. 





But then shoal Fortane’s sky | 
Re clear and bright to me, 
Be I exaited high, 
Still I will think of thee. 


Ab yes, as long as life 
Shall heaven continue to me 

Mid joy, or woe, or strife, | 
VU always think of thee. ' 


twee 
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THE THREE FRIENDS. 


BY W. 0. EATON. 

Apvetine Leman, the only daughter of pa- 
rents in affluent circumstances, was wedded in 
her twentieth year, to Henry Ferrison, a thriving | 
young merchant. She had not been a spoiled, | 
though an only child, and her heart had received 
as much schooling as her intellect. With alove- 
ly person, an educated mind, and a warm and 
affectionate nature, she stood before the altar, a 
smiling bride ; while the doting and confiding 
parents felt that a new and happy stage of their 
existence had begun—their daughter was the 
wife of one whose worthiness of the possession 
they fully recognized. 

Ray Morville was the groomsman, a friend of | 
Henry from their schoolboy days. Manhood 
had cemented the fraternity so early begun, and 
each regarded the other’s welfare as his own. 
No brighter auspices seemed ever to have attend- 
ed the wedded union of hearts; and tears of joy 
were shed by the two friends, at the consamma- 
tion of a ceremony which, though in a certain 
sense it was to divide them, added a happy fea- 
ture to their lives. 

Henry was some ten years the senior of his 
wife. Of a sedate, matter of-fact nature, his 
classic education had not turned his mind from 
the sphere of life to which his talents and tastes 
were the best adapted ; and after graduating, he 
entered so energetically upon a mercantile ca- 
reer, that his business talents soon made him a 
successful and honored merchant. Liberal in 
his views, devoted to business, he was readily 
acknowledged to be a “ good citizen,” blameless, 
praiseworthy and judicious. 

Ray Morville was of about the same age. He 
had not had the good fortune of a collegiate 
education, his parents having been poor; and 
when he left the city schools, he entered a count- 
ing-house. By his clerkship he supported a 
widowed mother and a sister. He had not the 
business faculties of Henry, though his persever- 
ance was as great; and though ambitious of an 
equal fortune, he was selfreliant, and steadily 
refused the offers of aid from his friend. 

One would have thought that of these two 
men, Henry would have been the gayer; yet it 
was notso. Ray’s ever buoyant nature made 
him the soul of every social circle, and though 
not courting society like many of the ardent and 
frivolous, he was welcome whenever he appeared. 

Why should he not be the pride of his mother 
and sister? What man like Henry Ferrison, 
eould do otherwise than prize his friendship ? 
And what young bride like Adeline, eoald help 
the kind regard she bestowed upon her husband’s 
friend? Near neighbors, he was always wel- 
come to their new home, after the usual bright 
and bewildering formality of a honeymoon travel. 

But there never yet was a honeymoon which 
was allhoney. The tired pair returned home, 
and now began the untried maze of sober, mar- 
ried life. Mr. Ferrison returned to his counting- 
house, and resumed his wonted absorption in 
business, with the added incentive of a wife and 
home to provide for. Mrs. Ferrison assumed 
the duties of the matron, and now that the bus- 
tle of the bridal journeyings was over, her cares 
allowed her time to reflect upon her new estate. 

We have said, that of the two friends, Ray 
was the gayer. Both estimable in the general 
eye, Henry was indeed inferior to his friend in 
the charms of intercourse, without which, com- 
panionship, particularly that of wedded life 
grows dull if not unhappy. And Adeline had 
found, before her honeymoon tour was over, that 
there was such a thing as a monotony in love. 
Yet she was of no capricious mould, nor had she 
ever loved before. 

Her husband was ever attentive, uniformly 
kind, and showed not the least abatement of his 
affection. Though absorbed in business abroad, 
when at home his enjoyment was evidently deep. 
Though grave, his sincere face was gentle, like 
his words; and if he could be charged with 
taciturnity at times, it was attributable to weighty 
concerns of business. He well and truly loved 
her. 

Henry Ferrison loved her with a love, which, 
possessed by all, would make a much holier state 
of matrimony; true, constant, and unselfish. 
Bat he showed but little of the divine fire in that 
manner by which we are all endeared. It was | 
too quiet, too calm, had too much of polished 
propriety attending it, too little impulsive un- 
bending, to make it seem to his wife mach more 
than an earnest attachment, enthralled, or for. 
tified, by vows. And therefore it was that the 
hitherto inexperienced Adeline soon found how 
gravity and sameness will tire. 

It was a relief to Adeline Ferrison when Ray 
Morville came; and he came often. Half the | 
visits of husband, wife and friend were made in 
company abroad, and the world regarded them 
as socially inseparable. It was right and na- 
tural, considering all things. 

“ How different you are from my husband !” | 
was the impetuous and pettish exclamation of | 
Adeline, ene evening at a party, which the in- | 
separable three attended ; but which, as it was | 
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particularty lively, seemed to be the less agree- 
able to the sober Henry, who mingled little in its 


liveliness, and had now withdrawn to a corner of 
the apartment, to converse upon stocks with a 


gray-headed merchant. 

Adeline’s remark was made alone, to Ray, 
who had been convulsing a group of ladies and 
gentlemen by series of anecdotes and pleas- 
antry, without effort, with a brilliant grace of 
style which formed their chief charm. 

The particular fullness of her appreciation 
startled Ray Morville, and he understood the 
implied preference. Ashe stared, she colored 
crimson, for she had spoken involuntarily. 

“IT mean,”—she stammered, “ that—he don’t 
enjoy a little innocent gayety as you do.” 

“ T know,” said Morville, in the carious posi- 
tion of an apologist to a wife for her husband’s 
taste, “that Henry does not relish sport as much 
as I do; in fact, he never did, whena boy; and 
perhaps it’s as well; for it would be a pity to 
have two friends both fools. His talents are for 
more substantial purposes.” 

The reply exalted him more in Adeline’s mind 
than ever, and half repenting what she had said, 
and too confused to say more, she observed an 
awkward silence, which permitted her to com- 
pare with still greater advantage to her compan- 
ion, the contrasts of manner the two exhibited. 

Raising her eyes, she saw that Morville was 

also suddenly musing, with his glance upon the 
carpet. 
“He is thinking of what I said!” thought 
she; “and O, isn’t there a difference? Poor 
Henry!” and she looked towards her uncon- 
scious husband, as he continued to discuss grave 
matters with the elderly gentleman, and felt con- 
science-stricken at not idolizing one, so good and 
kind, whom she affictionately esteemed—but did 
not love. 

“Poor Henry!” The thoughts contained a 
volume of meaning. “ Poor Henry!” Poor in- 
deed, for he had lost his wife’s love; or rather, 
he had never won it. 

Ray Morville felt flattered by the remark of 
his friend’s wife, but thought nothing more of it, 
till one evening he was pressed by Henry to ac- 
company his wife to an approaching ball. 

“T have an utter distaste for balls, Ray, but 
you know I could not be so selfish as to wish to 
deprive her of the pleasure.” 

Ray could not refuse. Mrs. Ferrison’s glance 
showed plainly to him that she was pleased. 

“ Within a year after marriage!” thought he. 

They attended the ball. During the whole 
evening, Adeline embraced every occasion to be 
with him; and the excitement of the time re- 
vealed her partiality so unguardedly, as could 
not but awaken his suspicions that a dangerous 
preference existed, of which his friend little 
dreamed. 

“Tt must be my vanity, which makes me so 
ungenerous to her,” thought Ray, as on the fol- 
lowing day he revolved the scenes of the previous 
night. ‘“ She loveshim, ofcourse. He deserves 
it; and she is only naturally fond of the life to 
which she has been used.” 

And yet her image glowed in his mind almost 
constantly. ‘Beautiful! How gracefully she 
danced! What eyes and hair, and what a 
speaking face! Ah! Ray Morville, when will 
you get such a wife? It is a wonder that Henry 
does not abandon his gravity, and reflect from 
his face the light of her love. He ought to be 
all buoyancy and mirth. By the way, she spoke 
of Moore, last night. I’ll get a copy for her.” 

She received the present with a look of singu- 
larly warm gratitude, and paid more attention 
to it than to her unsuspicious husband. 

«You don’t know how glad it makes me feel, 
Ray,” said Henry, “when I reflect I have such a 
friend as you. You always make me so cheer- 
ful when you come, that I don’t think we could 
get along at all without you.” 

“And wouldn't / be enough?” asked Adeline, 
coquettishly, and yet witha laughing indifference 
in her look, which was perceived, as she intend- 
ed, by Morville, but not by her husband. She 
was growing bolder. 

“ You know, Adeline,” answered Henry, with 
more than common quickness and fervor, “ that 
I prize you above all others in the world. With- 
out you, my dear,” he added, in a calmer and 
graver voice, “there would be little for me to 
live for, indeed.” 

The thought cast an unwonted shadow over 
hiseombre face. And the three were silent for a 
time—for three different causes. 

“And now you are making little of Ray,” 
after a short pause, said Adeline. 

Her husband looked at her reproachfully, as 
if entreating her not to show such levity. 

“Ray and I are old and tried friends, and no 
trifle cou!d ever make us otherwise.” 

“Really, Henry, you are more romantic to- 
night than you were even in our courting days,” 
said the young wife, her tone being more signifi- 
cant than her words. 

Her husband was silent. ‘Our courting- 
days!’ How lightly she speaks, of late; how 
triflingly!” An undefined feeling of apprehen- 
sion stole mist like over his spirit. Am / changed, 
or is she?” 

Adeline took up the volume of Moore, and 
carelessly turned over the leaves. 

“Were you ever inlove ?” she asked of Mor- 
ville, looking archly at him, and then significant- 
ly at her husband, whose eyes were downcast. 

“ Yes,” answered Ray, glad of a chance to 
say something; “in love—with my mother and 
sister.” 

“And nobody else ?” 

“ Never.” 

“And did your love for them ever make you 
feel melancholy ?” she continued. 

“Always cheerful—always delighted,” said 
Ray, with animation—“ but why do you ask ?” 

“Because they say love makes us sad, and I 
suppose that it must be the other kind—such as 
Henry feels, for instance, for some old sweetheart 
he has lost forever.” 

Ferrison did not even smile at the sally. 

“For gee,” she continued, “how unhappy he 
looks, &nd even when he says he feels happy, he 
always looks mournfal—a sign that he has a secret 
which he would hide from me. But I am not to 
be deceived.” 




















“Tnever heard you speak so, before, Adeline,” 
said Ferrison, in a husky, agitated voice ; “ pray 
don’t, for I am not in very good spirits, really.” 

“ This is the language, either of a heartless 
woman, or one who is utterly devoid of love for 
her husband,” thought Morville; “else how 
could she speak what she must know gives him 
pain ?” 

Ferrison soon resumed, looking solemnly at 
his wife, as she still mechanically turned the 
leaves of the book : 

“ T know, Adeline, I think, why you speak so; 
I think you mean to rally me, because I am 
usually, perhaps, always so serious; 1 know I 
am; but then you ought to remember there is 
such a thing as being serious, without gloom or 
unkindness. Itis true I have not been gifted 
with a great flow of spirits, nor can I boast of 
much address in society; but all Iam, and all I 
have, I have laid with gladness at your feet. 
You know I have never uttered a harsh word to 
you—no, and I knowI have never had cause, 
nor ever will. I wooed you honorably, and 
hoped and still hope that if a singleness and 
strength of love for you which cannot fail till I 
die, and a simple realization of all that I was 
supposed to be, will satisfy you, Adeline, you 
will not regret that you made mea happy man.” 

Agitation choked his utterance, and his tears 
fell fast. 

“ Now, if she is a woman, she will show it!” 
thought Ray Morville, himself having listened 
with moist eyes. The truth of what her husband 
said, and the anguish she did not think nor wish 
to have caused, thrilled into her soul; and as he 
proceeded, she trembled, changed color, and after 
vainly essaying to conceal her emotion, gave 
vent to it in a flood of tears : 

“Yes, yes, Henry! I know it all,” she sob- 
bingly exclaimed, when he had finished ; and 
running to him she embraced him. “There 
never was a better husband, and I did not 
imagine that my foolish talk would agitate 
you so.” 

Seizing the first opportunity, Ray withdrew. 
“ Hers is a true heart, after all!” thought he. 

Months elapsed before the memory of that 
evening lost its effect upon the young wife. It 
taught her to dwell more than she had been wont, 
upon her husband’s really valuable qualities, 
and she prided herself upon the devotion which 
she showed to him. 

Henry was happy—if possible, happier than 
before the first cloud had come upon his wed- 
ded love; yet his manner was, as of old—monot- 
onouslyjgrave. He seemed to regard all things 
with a solemnity, which is considered by the 
world to be only expected from sickness, misfor- 
tune, or old age. 

Moral worth is far from being the only object 
of uncorrupted love. And now returned, more 
obviously than ever, her appreciation of her hus- 
band’s friend. 

Her young heart yearned for some object that 
was not so constantly proclaiming itself to be ice ; 
or, which, if there was fire beneath, required 
efforts of a torturing nature to thaw it out. Ina 
kind of despair, her soul cried out for those lit- 
tle blandishments of manner, the varying ways 
and looks and acts, which, once endearing us, 
keep the love for their possessor forever fresh. 

Morville, by his constant visiting and thorough 
familiarity with the nature and habits of both 
Adeline and her husband, could not but see that 
the union was virtually dissolved. 

Trivial expressions, peculiar glances betrayed 
her to him, and he now began to criticise his 
own feelings. 

“Does she love me? I ought to doubt it. 
Do I love her! O, no, no, no, impossible ; and 
yet—she excites more tenderness in me, or at 
least I display it more than Henry, who says he 
loves her; and why should I doubt him? But 
my duty and my honor! He seems unhappy 
again. And she has grown so of late. Why 
should she be so cold to him, so cordial to me ? 
No matter why! I must not dwell upon it, but 
resolve, whatever be my feelings or opinions re- 
garding her, to stifle and to hide them.” 

It was easier for him than for her. 

“T will do it,” she exclaimed, one day, vehe- 
mently beating her brow in agony; “I love him, 
and I will let him know it. Better die than thus 
be compelled to hold silence, while my heart is 
frozen on one side and consumed on the other.” 

Taking up a pen, she addressed, in an un- 
feigned hand, the following lines to Mr. Morville, 
without signature ; trusting to an opportunity to 
compare the writing, when he should show it to 
her as she expected, with other of her own, and 
leave him to decide whether she wrote it : 

“Tf, by Hymen’'s stern decrees, 
Two are bound, but only one 
Basks in love's thrice blessed sun, 
Frankness gives the spirit ease ; 


Else the lonely heart would break ; 
Hear me, then, for sorrow’s sake! 


Hymen gave me love—but I 
Cannot to his kiss reply ; 
Ice is there, and I am lost, 
Circled by the arms of frost! 
Give me consolation’s ray ; 
Loved one! canst thou say me nay?” 


He received it, and it confirmed what he had 
long suspected. 

Now came a harder struggle for Morville. 
He must dissemble to both his friend and to his— 
dared he avow it to himself? ay—to his friend’s 
wife, whom he loved. 

True to an honorable resolve, when Adeline 
strove by every artifice in her power to ascertain 
whether he had received the missive or imagined 
who sent it, Morville was on his guard, and his 
evasive replies baffled her curiosity; but this 
only added fuel to the flame. She became the 
more eager to reveal herself to him. Still she 
hesitated, more from pride than fear, to make the 
great avowal; but love, and a desire to vindi- 
cate, in his eyes, her conduct towards her hus- 
band, caused the scales awhile to swing evenly. 

The indifference to her husband, increasing 
and long continued, was shown more by Ade- 
line’s contrasted behaviour towards others, in the 
society in which they moved, and especially to- 
wards Ray, in her own home and everywhere 
abroad—rather than by any absolute designed 
injury to him. She gave him no preference, it 
was plain ; and though his own languageless and 
motionless bearing might seem justly to incur 
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and invoke indifference, yet he keenly remem- 
bered the warmth of her first attachment, ere he 
had not bardened her with his monotony, nor 
chilled her by his stitlness; and his earnestness 
darkened now, indeed, into melancholy—then 
soon into a deeper part of sorrow’s pit—to an- 


| guish and to woe. 





“T love her, but she is tired of me!” said 
Henry to Ray, with a groan. “TI thought I 
knew her heart or I never would have asked a 
sacrifice. O, Ray, Ray.Morville! my good for- 
tune has deserted me at last!” And he bowed 
his head on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Not so fast, Henry, the remedy is easy—at 
least you should try it. You know your reserve 
is irksome to her. Try and be more volatile— 
can’t you?” 


asked Henry, looking up with the expression of 
adoomed man suddenly offered a gleam of hope. 

“She has not to be won back, Henry, but to 
see some sign on your part, beyond mere formal 


| duties, that you are as devoted as you wish her 


to be to you. Throw off this cold reserve, and 
put on plenty of boyish good humor. If I were 
a woman, and my husband should sit like a 
tombstone in the house, I'd break his heart, no 
matter if he did praise me when he spoke—his 
words would seem like a complimentary epitaph.” 

Ray assumed a jocularity he did not feel, and 
prevailed on his friend to make the attempt. 

But it failed. Adeline wondered at her hus- 
band’s unnatural liveliness, too forced to be mis- 
taken for reality ; and the sought response came 
not. She was still cold. He had frozen her into 
respect—and out of her respect she pitied him ! 
She was herself to be pitied. 

“T know that Henry loves me,” she would 
bitterly reflect ; ‘ but all his worth and love are 
nothing compared with Ray. But Ray loves me 
not!” 

The excitement of his mind threw Ferrison 
into a brain fever. And was his partner at his 
bedside? It would be doing violence to a divine 
attribute of female nature to say she was not, as 
well as belieing a character so eminently tender 
as hers. That very susceptibility of soul which 
made her husband’s cold manuer so fatal to their 
peace, now that he was on the couch of rickness, 
made her night and day a constant watcher. 

Ray, also, was faithful to his bedside, and oft 
in the lonely vigils of night, they listened to the 
incoherent ravings of the slumberer. 

Here the kindnesses of the steadfast friend to 
her helpless husband, made Ray still more love- 
able in the eyes of the wife. 

Skiliful treatment, and, perhaps more than 
any medical potion, the compassionate attention 
of Adeline, soon brought Ferrison to a state of 
convalescence. Ere this, however, was known 
to have taken place, one night, as the sick man 
was supposed to be in a deep slumber, or uncon- 
scious, if awake, Adeline and Ray were convers- 
ing together, in a low tone, as to his recovery. 

“And what if he should die?’ said Ray. 
“ You would be wretched then.” 

The wife looked into his eyes with a fixed 
stare, and placing her warm hand firmly on his, 
replied : 

* For a time!” 

“Always, Adeline.” 

“ You are wrong,” she said; “for I do not 
love him as perhaps I should. I cannot help it, 
Ray. Iknow he will go to heaven if he dies, but 
though he is so worthy, I should deplore him 
only as a—friend. You know that genuine love 
cannot have two objects.” 

“ But you have not two ?” said Ray, anticipa- 
ting, and half-dreading, yet wishing the avowal. 

“I have but one—and that is you!” she fal- 
tered, hiding her faee in tears. ‘‘ O, Ray Mor- 
ville, are you blind, or unwilling to believe it, 
when you have seen so much of me, and how 
ditferently I have regarded you? Forgive me! 
but my long suffering is my excuse for revealing 
what has seared my brain, and almost seemed 
to burst my heart, for many unhappy days!” 

Honor! Friendship! How few know what 
youare! In Ray Morville’s bosom you dwelt 
secure and stainless, and triumphed even over a 
love as pure! She had confessed, and he reject- 
ed her, with a heroism so sublime and mournful, 
that even she seemed unworthy of him then. 
Concealing his real feelings, he replied, taking 
her hand respectfully in his: 

“1 have long imagined this, and O, Mrs. Fer- 
rison, heed me well! Do not any longer harbor 
any feeling save that of sisterly atfection for me. 
It would be casting your life away upon a hope- 
lessrock. Consider Henry, the ties of marriage, 
his love for you, and my friendship for him. 
Nothing but death, can obliterate that, though 
we should live for a century, and seeall about us 
that was dear crumbling and deserting me in 
consequence. Go on, Adeline, in honorable 
union, without yielding to a sentiment which is 
fraught with sorrow and uselessness, and to which 
I cannot respond !”” 

He gently released her hand, and the wretched 
and now utterly despairing woman veiled her 
pale visage, and bowed her head upon her lap. 

In his own agony, Morville arose involuntarily 
and paced the room rapidly. 

“T must not let her know how much I love 
her. O, torture! It would kill Henry to know 
she loved another, and that other, me! his friend.”’ 

Henry grew well, but he was never happy more. 
He had heard all which passed at that frightful 
revelation, an invalid witness of his rich heart's 
bankruptcy. The great shock which stranded 
him forever, did not betray his knowledge of 
what had passed, till quick consumption carried 
his spirit again to the verge of death. 

“My wife!—my friend!—let me take your 
hands before I die—join them,” said the dying 
Henry. “I am going,” he continued, with a 
faint smile, “where, in the midst of perpetual 
peace I shall watch over you. It is my wish 
that a union, which I feel my death is a boon to 
you both to create, will serve as no transitory 
blessing to you—as mine was; Adeline, love, / 
heard your arewalto Ray. I could not blame 
you. Mine was the deficiency, not yours. Love 
Ray, with a love as steadfast as his friendship 
was for me.” 

The three spirits clasped hands, and ere they 
were unlocked, death had gone away with one 


Jester’s Picnic. 





We heard some teteran story-tellers teTing about the 
atest “September gale’ of 1525. Its violence and ex 
tent were without a patallel, reaching from Europe t 
America. One spokesman swore he was in Hollwod at 
the time and came half acros# the ooran ta three days 





and saw the whales blown right out of water) The other 
was in Massachusetts. ** Pooh! pooh’ that'*- thet 's noth. 
ing’ he shouted and drowned the other # vei the 
should tell the more wonderful story = * Nothing to what 
Ieee! IL kvew a man who was out io the Beids a hun 
dred miles away (he didn't say from where) and he soe 
things blowing al! around him, and fust thing he knew 

down come a four dollar hat on hus ncad— wore t are 


It was put to vote and decided that the hat beat the 
whales — Post 


A young man we knew when he was as tender hearted 


| as ® young school girl—ae's a broker mow '— was called on 


at his counter some months since by a stranger. to ex 
char ge gold for a couple of X's“ Don’t like the look of 
them tens—let me have that fifty,” said Discount point 
ing to bank notes in the stranger's hand ** Just as lef 


aakt the stranger, *' 1 got the tens from the clerk of that 


P 7 , | bowe LT came up on.” * Better see that clerk and swap 
“Do you think that that would win her back?” | e 


‘em,”’ raid Discount dietetically, as he took his pen between 
his teeth and shelled out gold for the fifty! The fifty 


| turned out to be one of those exquisite counterfeits on a 


Louisiana bank which are among the iusprovements of 
the present ** annydominy!"’ 


Dr. Bentley. of England, who became famous for his 
classical learning, was wild and dissipated in his youth 
While he was at the University, his father purchased aod 
sent him several folio volumes, which the youny spark 


| sold, and with the money bought a good supply of wine 





His father visiting him soon after this transaction, asked 


| him what he had done with those folios which he had 
| sent him? * Please, sir, to step here,’’ said the son, 


* and iwillinform you.” Then, opening a closet door, 
he pointed to a number of quart bottles, filled with wine 
* Your folios,”’ added the son, ** | have turned into quar- 
tos; but if you will forgive me this extravegance, it shall 
be the last.” And he kept his word. 


One of our Pennsylvania exchanges thus sets forth the 


| virtues of a certain nostrum : 


“It is a remarkable faet, and one which speaks vo! 
umes for Professor Beed’s Maguetic Uil, that during all 
the intensely cold weather of the past winter, he has not 
been obliged to purchase a single load of fuel. This is 
accounted for by the fact that so many patients visited 
him on crutches, who belog cured on sight, left thoee 
disagreeable appendages behind, and the accumulation 
was 80 great, when the cold snap came on, that when cut 
up, the professor found that he had near two cords of 
good firewood in his vault? ° 


An elderly gentleman, slightly deaf, who had a daugh- 
ter named Sophia, once answered the door bell It was 
rung by ayoung spark who came to inquire after his 
daughter's health, having heard she was ili. “ How's 
Sophia?" said he ** House a fire?” said the old gentle- 
man runping down stairs and seizing a bucket, leaving 
the bewildered youth on the steps, till his return, “ What 
part of the house?’ he continued. ‘‘I asked how's So- 
phia, [ didn’t say anything about a house a fire" He 
dodged the water and left in haste 


NNN ee eres 


When your wife begins to scold, let her have it out 
Put your feet up cosily over the fire place, loll back in 
your chair; light one of your best cigars and let the 
storm rage on; say nothing—make no answer to anything 
Well, a little more advice, if you please. Having placed 
yourself in that enviable position, reflect whether you de- 
serve the thunder about your ears, and if so (as is proba- 
bly the case), put your feet gently down, cease your 
* lolling,’’ put out your cigar, Kiss your little wife, and 
endeavor to be a better husband. 


aes ~ 
PATENT DEFINITIONS AFTER WEBSTER. 

Prize Fight. Whipping a lottery dealer because he 
sold you a blank, 

Criminal Court. A bribed judge ond perjured jury. 

Eloquent Circular. A lady's mouth 

Sweet Music That produced by a drum of figs 

Merchants of Tyre. Blacksmiths 

House Rent. The state of an oyster shell when the ten- 
ant has departed. 


Foote was rattling one evening in the green-room, when 
a nobleman, who seemed highly entertained, eried out: 

** Well, Foote, you see I swallow all the good things '* 

* Do you, my lord?”’ said the wit, ‘then 1 congratu- 
late you on your digestion, for [ believe you never threw 
up one of them in your life.” 

Humph. The lord duke looked funny, and took the 
first opportunity to absquatulate from the green-room. 


RARArnnenennn 


A gentleman loafer, recently arrested in Cincinnati, 
being questioned by the officeras to his vocation, replied : 

“sir, Lam a doctor—I have cured a pain in the head 
of navigation, anddrawn teeth from the mouth of the 
Mississippi; [ have anatomized the side of a mountain, 
blistered the foot of a hill, felt the pulse of an arm of the 
sea. plastered a cut on the hand of nature, and cured a 
felon on the finger of scorn.” 


een nse 


In a street colloguy between Mra. Smithers and Miss 
Bender, the other day, the former lady told the latter that 
she was a skeleton man-trap—a remark which the party 
addressed reciprocated by cailing her antagonist a loco- 
motive lying machine dressed in cotton batting. This 
was a clincher, and converted the verbal skirmish into a 
digital tussle, which resulted in the loss of eight artificial 
teeth and a sorrel wig. 


Oneness 


Jaycocks went on a “ bender” in December. Jaycocks 
ie on that bender yet. Such being the case, we wirh to 
propose the following question: *“* Why is Jaycocks !ite 
the prize cattle exhibited the other day?’ * Because be 
has been ‘corned’ all winter.” The above was sent us 
last week by the young gentleman who got up a wash for 
sore eyed needles, 


Punch says that when Prince Napoleon first heard the 
rumors of peace, he dropped two tears. ‘ That.’ said 
the prince, as the first tear fell, ‘is for Hungary; and 
that,” as he dropped the second, ‘for Poland’ The 
poet says that ‘‘ Freedom ehrieked when Kosciusko fel!.”’ 
and we all know how Despotiem shouted when Kossuth 
was compelled to flee. 


nen 


The following order, verbatim et literatim, was received 
by an undertaker in the Bowery (New York), a short time 
since, from an afflicted widower living in Pearl Street: 
‘ Sir—mi wiafar ded and Wornts to be berried tomorrur, 
At wunner klok. U noze ware to dig the Hole—by the 
syde of mi 2 uther wiafs—let it be deep!” 

An old man picked up a half dollar in the street. 
‘Old man, that’s mine.” said a keen looking rascal, ‘‘ so 
hand it over.” ‘Did yours have a hole in it?’ asked 
the old man. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the other, smartly ‘‘ Then 
it is not thine,” mildly replied the old man; ‘thee must 
learn to be a little sharper, next time, my boy ” 


“* What makes a man and woman fall in love’ “ Be- 
caure one of em has a heart of steel, and t’other hae a 
heart of flint; and when they come together, they strike 
fire, and that is love.’ 
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CHAPTER X1. 
ODESSA 


Ir is Odessa, the southern Rassia: 
Here « brilliant san shed down iter 
sparkling waters of the Black Sea, 
smooth harbor, the long line of m 
structed quays, with the palatial 
were reared upon them, were reflects 
beauty. Numerous ships lay withir 
in the docks, and atthe wharves; b 
ber was not now #o great as in ti: 
when the forest of masts rise up fro 
tudinous shipping. Still the shippir 
and the crowds of men who paced 
men of foreign and fantastic appe 
to an English eye—spoke of the , 
Odessa. The city had in a good m: 
ered from the frightful effects of the 
bardment, with which the allied flee 
it in the fall, and the newly-con 
the thoroughly repaired quays « 
showed the elastic and recuperati 
Russia, Boats glided along the + 
water, but not boats belonging to me 
vessels here were idle, and 
id to the incessant basile an 

merce, 

Crowds of people walked alon, 
street which faced the water, and 
be intently watching the sea; at O 
the inhabitants trembled in hourly | 
er bombardment, the distant horieor 
keenly watched, and the faintest « 
was closely scrutinized. Upon 
mole stood knots of soldiers and « 
versing upon the war, and discus 
news from Sebastopol. Every ot 
riers came with news from the bel: 
and every other day some reinforce 
leave Odessa for the Crimea. 

At this time o large army was 
city. It had just arrived from u 
was composed, in @ great part, o 
diers. As the long and thick set Li 
down the street, the thrilling sown: 
music arose into the air, and thousa 
walked along to gaze upon the ; 
troops. They marched on anti! 
the Place of Arms before the comn 
ace, and there were gathered up 
sand men stood im their stern and in 
for a few minutes, during which the 
received them, and then, at the w: 
ture, they entered the ranks, and, 
of masic, marched away 

Two ladies were at the deep 
house which stood upon the gran 
viewed the long array of soldiers, a. 
along on their way to their bar 
gazed with the utmost interest apo 
mone, where the flashing ba famet 
banners, and the martial steabal 
music, all acted in unison w h 
the rear of the army passed udfffer 
a handsome young officer chance 
He caught sight of the two ladies 
in great surprise, and looked as thou 
bis eyes might have deceived him 
sering them bowing and smiling 
covered himeelf, and bowed low to 


“Irene, did you sce Alexia!” + 
lady, whom, perhaps, the reader 
conjectared to be Madame Arbanc 

“Yes, mama I wonder where 
from *"’ 

“ From Poland, 1 believe; of ele 
from the Dobradscha, where cope 
lately arrived ” 

“He will be op here to eee ws 
taid Irene 

“ O, of course, Alexie will come 
ed surprised —did he aot ¥” 

“Yea; he thought we were in EB 

“Tdare say. Let me soit 
now ines we bave seen him.” 

“Yeu, juct three years Bat 
Good Heavens! the man will be bi 

Her attention and thet of ber « 
attracted tw « dregoce, whe b 


